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Gladly, ere yet my pleasant task is done, 
My long-neglected lyre I'd tune, to tell 
How, since thy little life was first begun, 
Sweet baby, I have loved tbee passing well. 

And I would whisper how, in after years. 
Thine image shall be linked with hours of joy ; 
Though seen, it may be, through a mist of tears, 
Yet pure, distinct, and dear, my blue-eyed boy. 

And I would tell thee of the doting breast, 

The fervent prayers that have been breathed for 

thee; 
The tenderness that will not be repressed ; 
The hopes, the fears, for what thy life may be. 

But on my heart there is, as 'twere a spell. 
Making my task too much my powers above ; 
How may I seek, alas ! bow hope to tell. 
In measured verse, immeasurable love ? 
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of your own making, you would perhaps 
ask me, how it was that I thought of try- 
ing to write a book for you, instead of 

for either of your brothers; for H 1, 

who could read it to himself; or for 

U n, who could understand it if it 

were read to him; while little silly you, 
would only laugh at us if we tried to make 
you listen to a story. And if you did ask me 
all this, I should not, I believe, know what 
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CHAPTER I. 

LETTER TO GEORGE RAWDON 



If you, my dearest little boy, were a few 
months older, or if, like many children even 
younger than you are, you had learned to 
speak, instead of making yourself under- 
stood by pointing your little hands, stamp- 
ing your feet, and using extraordinary words 
of your own making, you would perhaps 
ask me, how it was that I thought of try- 
ing to write a book for you, instead of 

for either of your brothers; for H 1, 

who could read it to himself; or for 

U n, who could understand it if it 

were read to him; while little silly you, 
would only laugh at us if we tried to make 
you listen to a story. And if you did ask me 
all this, I should not, I believe, know what 
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to answer. I do not know why it was for 
you in particular that I began this book, but 
I shall tell you how and when I first thought 
of doing it. 

Some time ago, when you were a very 
little baby, I made a long, long journey with 

your mamma. U n had been sent home 

some time before, to be loved and spoilt 

by his grandmamma ; but H 1 and you 

were still with us. Poor H 1, he was 

ill then^ and he used to sit all day long 
upon his mamma's knee, whilst you, who 
were too young to sit alone, were upon mine ; 
and we neyer put either of you away, not 
even when we were very tired, because, as 
little H - ' " t said, "you did look so very 
comfully." 

I have often thought that, perhaps, it was 
this journey that made me so very fond of 
you ; for you were such a good little baby 
that every body must have loved you. You 
were so young that we found it very easy to 
amuse you. We had only to give you one 
of the wild flowers, with which the postil- 
lions used to fill the carriage, when their 
horses were obliged to creep slowly up the 
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steep parts of the hills through which we 
were travelling ; and you were quite happy, 
tossing it about, or tearing its pretty buds 
into a thousand pieces. 

Sometimes I would try to save my fa- 
vourite hawthorn, and used to twine its 
long branches round your straw hat, in the 
hope of persuading you to let it live its little 
life of beauty there ; but it was all in vain ; 
in a moment it was off, and its small white 
leaves came showering round us, till we 
looked as if the snow, which in all the heat 
of summer never melts away from its high, 
rocky home, had come to visit us from the 
distant mountains, where it lay glancing so 
bright and cleai* in the August sun. 

When you are a little older you must ask 
H 1 to tell you about the long jour- 
ney you made when you were only one year 
old; for he remembers all about it better, 
I think, than I do, and often reminds us of 
things which we had forgotten. 

He will tell you about the " sunny plains" 
of Italy, so covered with their lovely flow- 
ers ; and of what delighted him much more, 
the grand mountains of the Simplon, with 

B 2 



4 LETTER TO 

its extraordinary road cut through the 
mighty rocks. He will tell you that he used 
to think it more wonderful, that Napo- 
leon should have attempted and succeeded 
in making such a road, than in conquer- 
ing half the world; because, he said, a 
great many people fought battles, but few 
ever thought of cutting through miles and 
miles of enormous rocks, where they were 
sometimes obliged, as the only way of re- 
moving them, to pierce them through with 
small holes, which they filled with gun- 
powder, and then lighting the match, hurried 
off to a great distance, that they might not 
be hurt by the explosion. The rocks, where- 
ever they had been pierced, were blown up 
and shattered to pieces, leaving an open 
space for the road-makers to pursue their 
labours. Thus, by the aspiring nature of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and by the ingenuity 
of man, hills, over which ages had passed, 
leaving the savage beauty of their snow- 
clad heights unchanged, were now hewn 
down ; and through what had long been an 
almost inaccessable passage of the Alps, 
travellers, and my little boy among the num- 
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ber, have passed, and will pass, rolling along 
in their comfortable carriages as quietly, 
easily, and safely as through the pretty val- 
leys of Switzerland, where we afterwards 
travelled. 

But before going to the valleys of Swit- 
zerland, with their pretty wooden villages 
built on either side of their blue Rhone, 
winding along in a thousand different shapes, 
you must not yet leave the Simplon, or for- 
get to ask H 1 about the long, dark 

grottos, through which the road is carried, 
and through which, when we passed, we 
were obliged to have the carriage closed up, 
to keep out the cold damp air, and the drops 
of water that fell from the roof. 

There are several of these grottos, of fifty 
or eighty paces in length ; but the longest 
of all is upon the Italian side: it is two 
hundred and two paces long. It is almost 
quite dark, for there are only a few holes 
cut in the rock to admit the light ; so that, 
when you drive through it, the postillions 
halloo and shout, and crack their long whips, 
to prevent any travellers entering at the 
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other end, as it is too narrow for two car- 
riages to pass. 

There are other things of which he can 
tell you. The vast glaciers, the beautiful 
cascades, all delighted him ; and all I hope 
you will one day see ; and though, perhaps, 
you will then be no older than he was 
at the time, my little boy will have learned 
to look with as much pleasure as he did on 
all that is grand and beautiful. But, perhaps, 
till you can see all these beautiful things 
yourself, it may amuse you more to hear of 
the narrow escapes we made, of being shut 
up in quarrantine, and how much afraid we 
were of it. 

He will tell you of one day in particular 
full of misfortunes, when we had set off at 
four o'clock in the morning, that our jour- 
ney might soon be over, as we hoped to 
have a long rest in a nice, clean hotel in 
Modena. But, alas ! all our dreams were in 
vain. We met some travellers, who told us 
that we should not be allowed to enter the 
town. This was a terrible blow ; instead of 
being at the end of our journey we had still a 
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great many miles to go. But lamenting 
over our sorrows was of no use. Our horses' 
heads were turned, and away we went to 
Reggio, which town we did not reach till 
ten at night. 

You will perhaps think that now, at 
least, all our troubles were at an end ; and 
that we, as well as you, poor little things, 
after thirteen hours' travelling, were very 
well inclined for a good supper and com- 
fortable bed. Well, you shall hear how we 
were received. 

At Reggio there are large gates, at the 
entrance of an archway of some length ; at 
the other end of which there are other gates. 
The first, after some ringing, knocking, and 
hallooing, were opened for us ; but when we 
wished to pass through the others, we were 
told that the permission of the police must 
be obtained before we could enter the town, 
as orders had arrived a few hours before to 
admit no travellers within the walls. A 
messenger, they said, should go to the po- 
lice, and would return immediately to let us 
know if they had permission to open the 
gates. 
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Whether this messenger, who had been 
roused from his bed, fell asleep by the way, 
I do not know ; but first eleven, then twelve 
o'clock struck, and he had not returned. At 
last he did come ; but with what an answer 
to us, poor sleepy creatures ; " We could 
not be allowed to enter the town." 

Fortunately for us our postillion told us, 
(for the men at the gates were not at the 
trouble to care about it,) that there was a 
little cottage, at the distance of about five 
miles from the town, where we might pass 
the night. We had no help for it, and 
were obliged to submit. Our poor horses 
were indeed much more to be pitied than 
we were, for they were now hardly able to 
crawl along, and we were two whole hours 
going the five miles. 

You, you happy little baby, lay quite 
comfortably on my knee, forgetting all your 
weariness and hunger in a sound sleep; 

whilst your mamma, H 1, and I, if it 

had lasted, I think, much longer, would, by 
way of improving the melancholy of our 
situation, have had all three a comfortable 
fit of tears ; but happily, in time to prevent 
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this, the lights from the little inn appeared, 
glimmering in the distance. 

After knocking and pleading for admit- 
tance for some time without success, for the 
inmates had been long ago in bed, the gruff 
voice of an old man, from a window above, 
asked us what we wanted. He seemed very 
angry at having his sleep disturbed, spoke 
very crossly, and very slowly came down 
stairs to let us in. But no sooner did he 
see the plight we were in, than the humour 
of the good old man changed immediately, 
and calling loudly to his wife to come down, 
for that " here were two poor children who 
had been travelling all night," he lifted you 
still asleep from my arms, and carried you 
carefully into the kitchen, caressing and 
pitying you all the way he went. 

Your mamma, papa, and I undertook to 
cook your and H t's supper, the ingre- 
dients of which we always carried with us ; 
and every one else was sent to prepare our 
rooms, and to see that they were made com- 
fortable, as, from the appearance of the 
kitchen, we had not much hope of their be- 
ing so. 
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At any other time I do not think that we 
could have remained in this kitchen; for 
when we went in, the floor was crowded all 
over with cockroaches, crawling about ; but 
we had not time to think of them, however 
ugly, and very ugly indeed they were. 

Poor little H 1, I well remember how 

good he was that night. In the carriage, 
particularly when kept so long waiting at 
Reggio, he had been so worn out, so tired, 
that the tears streamed down his cheeks, 

and " H^ 1 could not," he said " go any 

further ;" but then very soon again he would 
try and go to sleep, or at least lie quiet ; for 
he never required to be told a second time 
that his complaining made his mamma more 
sorry. But no sooner had he entered the 
comfortless little kitchen than he seemed 
to think all his distresses were to be forgot- 
ten, and he ran about helping me to find 
something clean enough to prepare your 
supper in. He then told us to make yours 
ready first, as n(yiv he "could wait quite 
well for his, though in the carriage he had 
thought that he must have it immediately ;" 
and when, in a few minutes, we looked round 
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for him, he was lying on his face, on a nar- 
row wooden bench, sound asleep. 

After we had given you both your sup- 
pers, and had gone up to see you tucked 
into your nice clean beds, (for the rooms 
above, much to our surprise, were very com- 
fortable,) we began to think about some 
food for ourselves ; but the only thing that 
could be discovered was an enormous sau- 
sage, which, hungry as we were, we could 
not summon courage to eat ; so supperless 
we went to bed, a little comforted by the 
promises of the good old woman, that long 
before we were awake, her husband should 
go to Reggio, and would be back in plenty 
of time with good provisions for breakfast. 
And she kept her promise; for when, in 
the morning, we went into an outer room 
or lobby, we found every table laden with 
meat, tea, coffee, eggs, fish, fruit, cakes, 
and even bon-bons. Thus the last of our 
misfortunes ended with a good breakfast; 
and the rest of our journey was made out 
without any further trials of our patience. 
Though the first time that we really felt 
this to be the case, was when we stopped to 
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allow H 1 two or three days' rest, in the 

lovely little village of Bex; where your 
mamma and I were as happy as either of 
you, in running about the gardens, or climb- 
ing the lovely green hills. 

But I think that I shall soon leave no- 
thing to Herbert to tell you of our jouniey ; 
so I shall stop here, and go back to tell you 
what made me first think of writing a book 
for you. I have told you that it was very 
easy to amuse you; a flower, a stick, a 

straw, was quite enough ; but H 1 was 

too old for this, and we had to think of 
some other way of making the time pass 
for him, all the long days that we tra- 
velled. 

When the road was pretty, he liked to 
look at the hills, and woods, and rivers, and 
used to ask about the different coimtries 
that he passed through; but when, as it 
sometimes happened, there was nothing to 
be seen but ugly moors, he would say, 

" There is nothing pretty for H 1 to 

look at, mamma, so you must tell him a 
nice story about brave men : tell me about 
Wallace, or Bruce, or Nelson, or Napo- 
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leon ; or, if you axe tired of all of these, tell 
me something new. 

Then we used to tell one story after an- 
other, about all the great actions of brave 
men, and all the battles they had fought. 
He never seemed so happy as when he was 
listening to these stories ; and it was when 
I first noticed his large, blue eyes, dancing 
with delight, or opening wider and wider 
with astonishment, that I thought how 
much I should like the time when I could 
tell you stories too, about great and good 
men. But then I remembered that, per- 
haps, at that time I might not be with you, 
and the thought made me very sorry ; for by 
this time I began to find that I loved my 
little boy very much, better a great deal 
than any little boy that I ever knew before. 

So much was I occupied with this, that 
it was some time before I recollected, that 
though I should not be able to tell sto- 
ries to you, I might write them for you; 
and that you, perhaps, might like to read 
them, and then your mamma would tell you 
by whom they were written. So I was 
quite determined, whenever I reached home, 
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that I would begin a book for your lit- 
tle self. Not a history, for there are a 
great many histories \\Titten for little boys, 
by people who can write a great deal better 
than I can. 

By the time that you are eight or nine 
years old you will be able to read these 
pretty histories, and perhaps you will like 
them all the better, for knowing something 
about the different heroes, as you will do 
after reading this book, which, in three 
years, (you will then be five years old,) I 
hope you vriO. be able to do ; for I mean to 
put no difficult words into it, on purpose 
that you may be able to read it and under- 
stand it all yourself. I read all these stories 

to H 1, as they are written, and he stops 

me at exerv word which he does not under- 
stand. Then I explain it to him, and 
change it for an easier one in the book, so 
that I hope you will find nothing too diffi- 
cult; for I iidsh verj- much to make my 
book of true stories as easy and as amusing, 
even for a little boy of five years old, as all 
the pretty fabled ones that are written now 
for children. 
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I remember that H t's favourite heroes 

were Bruce and Wallace. He liked to hear 
about them better than any other, and would 
oftenest ask for stories about them ; so I shall 
put them the first in my book. He told me 
yesterday that I had not written half enough 
of stories; that there were a great many 
more people whom you would like to hear 
about : and then he made out such a long 
list of their names, that I think, if you tell 
me that you like this, I must write another 
volume Besides, as I cannot play with 
you all day, what I like next best to do is 
to write for you. 

I have changed my mind about the stoiy 
of Wallace, since I wrote the last few lines. 
I shall not, I think, put it the first in my 
book. So now, my dearest little boy, turn 
over this page, and you will find the his- 
tory of Edward the Black Prince. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 

I FIND that I have been guilty of a great 
degree of vanity ; for I was fully determined 
to discover and prove, in my little boy's 
book, what no historian has yet discovered 
or proved — the reason why my present hero 
has always borne the title of the Black 
Prince. It is perhaps of very little conse- 
quence ; but fancying that it would be the 
first question which you would ask, on be- 
ginning the story, I could not satisfy myself 
with the answer that it was not exactly 
known. So I turned over a great many old, 
dusty volumes, and lost a very great deal of 
time, all to no purpose, for in none of them 
could I discover the reason. 

In some writers I have seen, " the prince 
advanced in his black armour;" — " the 
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prince by his black armour was easily re- 
cognised;*' so that it is probable he gene* 
rally wore that colour, and thus gained a 
title to the appellation of the " Black 
Prince." But this is enough of such con- 
jecture. I must begin my story. 

I think that I shall first, in a few words, 
give you some idea of the character of the 
father and mother of this prince; Edward 
the Third of England, and Philippa of 
Hainault; for I know not two sovereigns, 
particularly at the period of which I am 
writing, of whom I could enumerate a greater 
number of generous, noble, and beautiful 
characteristics. 

Edward, a resolute and determined war- 
rior of the keenest covu'age, never, for a mo- 
ment, forgot those kind and gentle feelings, 
which are so rarely met with in hearts de- 
voted, as his was, to tlie tumult and ex- 
citement of war. Often by the most ge- 
nerous forbearance, by acts which evinced 
true courage as well as honourable feeling, 
he changed the hatred of his foes into love 
for his person, or admiration of his cha- 
racter. 
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Of Philippa, the good, the gentle Phi- 
lippa, I shall be better able to give you an 
idea as I go through the histofy of the 
childhood of her son, my present hero. 

Edward the Third of England and Phi- 
lippa of Hainault had been married two 
years, when the birth of an heir to the 
throne caused the greatest joy throughout 
all England. The happiness of the young 
king was excessive, and the pride which he 
felt in the beauty of the little prince was 
but the commencement of long years of 
affection, and unwearied efforts to train him 
in the path of honour, and to fit him for the 
high station which he hoped he was one day 
to fill, and to which, even in childhood, he 
promised fair to be an ornament ; for, whilst 
his father led him to every manly and chival- 
ric exercise, and stored his mind with all the 
just and noble sentiments with which his 
own abounded, the somewhat fiery temper 
and too daring disposition of the king were 
softened into virtues, in the character of the 
young prince, by the gentle precepts and 
example of his mother. Queen Philippa. 

As he increased in years, and his chai'ac- 
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ter became more formed, it was often re- 
marked of him, that, avoiding the faults on 
either side, he had possessed himself of all 
the virtues of both his parents; that he 
had the valour without the rashness of Ed- 
ward; whilst the feeling heart and gentle- 
ness of disposition derived from his mother, 
so far from subduing that courage, raised it 
to a yet more noble and exalted feeling. 

When the Black Prince had reached his 
thirteenth year, his father, even at this early 
age, accustomed him to an active life, inur- 
ing him to great fatigue, and to the con- 
stant use of arms ; such being looked upon, 
in these times, as the greatest accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman. And well did the 
youthful heir of England repay the eflforts 
of his father ; and great was the promise he 
gave of the glorious but brief career he was 
destined to iiin. . 

At the age of fifteen, with an eager desire 
to mix personally in scenes with which, as 
yet, he was only acquainted by description, 
the Black Prince prepared for his first essay 
in arms. Edward of England was about to 
invade France, and the yoimg prince was to 

c 2 
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accompany him in the enterprise. The 
late king of France had died without leav- 
ing any children, and Edward, who was his 
nephew, thought he had the best right to 
succeed him. 

The necessary preparations, which must 
be set on foot before quitting his kingdom, 
could not so entirely occupy the mind of 
the king as to make him forget all anxiety 
as to how the youthful prince, in this, his 
first campaign, would fulfil his hopes and 
the hopes of his people ; for his noble bear- 
ing, and the expectations which it raised of 
his future life, had already made him the 
idol of his country. Should he answer 
these expectations, what pride for the heart 
of the father, who had trained him by his 
own hand ! whilst, on the contrary, should 
he fail — but no, he would not wrong his 
child by admitting such an idea; he thought 
of it no more, and he looked forward with 
delight to the renown which the young 
prince had now so fair an opportunity of 
gaining. 

In July, thirteen hundred and thirty-six, 
Edward the Third, accompanied by his son 
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and a numerous fleet, set sail for France. 
After a short passage they reached Nor- 
mandy, which they found totally unprepared 
for any defence ; so that, without difficulty, 
the whole of the troops were landed in France. 
It was the custom, at this time, for armies 
to destroy the whole face of the country 
through which they passed, in order to pre- 
vent their enemies from procuring provi- 
sions. To provide against the fear of this, 
Edward remained at La Hogue, where they 
had disembarked, causing a great supply of 
bread to be baked, to ensure the soldiers 
against the danger of starvation, through 
theur long march. 

When prepared to move, the army was 
divided into three parts, and each division 
had its own brave leader. In that com- 
manded by the kijig himself, was the Black 
Prince, whom his father wished to have 
under his own observation. As they con- 
tinued their march they had several encoun- 
ters with small parties of French. They 
also attacked, pillaged, and burnt several 
towns. Amongst others, the town of Poix 
was levelled to the ground; but here the 
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inbabttanU were themselves the means of 
causing its destruction. On the approach 
of the English, they had determined to 
arerti if possible, the fate of town which had 
tried to resist, and offered to pay Ed- 
ward a large smn of money, if he would 
withdraw his men firom their gates. He 
agreed, and left only a small body to receive 
the ransom. But no sooner did the people 
of Poix conceive the English army to be at 
a sufficient distance, than they resolved to 
break their faith; and so far firom paying 
the ransom to the soldiers left to receive 
it, they determined to attack and slay 
them. 

Some of the party were fortunate enough 
to make their escape, and following the 
route which the English army had pursued, 
they soon overtook and informed them of 
the treachery they had met with. Headed 
by some of their leaders, a party of men 
galloped back to the city, and a few hours 
saw it reduced to ashes. 

Many towns and villages shared, though, 
perhaps, in a less dreadful degree, the fate 
of Poix ; yet there is little to teU that could 
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interest you about them ; I shall, therefore, 
pass on till I reach the great battle of 
Cressy. 

Philip of Valois, who, on the death of 
Edward's uncle had taken possession of the 
throne of France, had not been inactive : he 
was now marching with a large army against 
Edward. 

Had the English king wished to avoid 
meeting him at this time, he might have re- 
turned to England without hazarding an 
engagement with an army much more nu- 
merous than his own, and contented him- 
self with having made a march, as tri- 
umphant as it had been daring, through the 
kingdom of his rival. But this was not 
his intention; his late successes, and the 
confidence he felt in his own troops, led him 
to look with indifference on the greatly su- 
perior numbers of the enemy. 

Determined to give battle to the French 
king, who was now within a few hours' 
march of him, he sent different persons to 
examine the ground, they were to decide on 
the most favourable spot for an engagement ; 
and the field of Cressy was fixed upon. 
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The plan of battle was then arranged by 
Edward and by his mostexperienced warriors. 
But having completed this, the happy father, 
who hitherto had seen his fondest wishes 
more than fulfilled in his gallant son, deter- 
mined to resign to him the post of honour in 
the combat of this day ; though even his cou- 
rageous heart trembled at the recollection, 
that the post of greatest honour must also 
be that of the greatest danger. This idea, 
however, could not alter his resolution ; and 
he told the youthful prince that that day 
should be his own ; that the honour of con- 
quest, or the disgrace of a defeat should rest 
upon him. 

The Black Prince was at this time only 
sixteen. His father's anxiety had placed in 
the division which he was to command, all 
the bravest leaders of the army ; whilst two 
of the first and ablest warriors were never, 
for a moment, to lose sight of, or quit the 
side of their young commander. 

It is said that the evening before the bat- 
tle, the king, after feasting the leaders of 
his army at his own table, retired to a room 
alone, where long and earnestly he was em- 
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ployed in prayer. We may well suppose 
that he called down the mercy of Heaven in 
behalf of his child ; and that protection for 
the gallant boy, through the hours of peril 
that were to follow, was humbly craved by the 
doting parent. How full must have been his 
heart at such a moment ! To what danger was 
he about to expose this object of all his love* 
One fatal blow, and he might be levelled to 
the ground ; one stroke, and that heart which 
now beat so high with youthfiil hope and 
vigour, might be stilled for ever. No won- 
der that, at such a time, the warlike Ed- 
ward humbled himself before his God; no 
wonder that he poured out the fulness of 
his heart at a throne of grace, and sought 
the protection of a Heavenly Father for his 
beloved son. 

Upon the following day Philip marched 
his numerous army to the spot fixed upon 
for the engagement by the English king; 
but owing to the dissatisfied state of his 
troops, which prevented their listening to 
the commands and even entreaties of their 
leaders, they reached the field in confusion 
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and disorder, very unlike the silent and 
careful array of the English forces. 

The army of the French king did not con- 
sist alone of his own subjects. There were 
large bodies of men equally ready, for hire, 
to fight on either side. Among others, a 
body of crossbow-men firom Genoa. These 
were now commanded to advance to the 
front of the army, and, by the discharge of 
their arrows, to break the line of the Eng- 
ligh forces. 

A heavy shower of rain, which had fallen 
as the French were advancing to the field, 
unfortunately for the poor Genoese, had so 
loosened the strings of the crossbows, which 
they held in their hands, as to make the 
greater number of them utterly useless. 
They advanced upon the enemy, uttering 
loud and hideous cries, which they thought 
were to confuse and bewilder them, but 
which they found had no effect upon the 
disciplined and steady troops of the il^ng- 
lish, who quietly waited their approach; 
and then drawing their bows firom the cases, 
that had secured them firom the rain, their 
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arrows fell so thiclsly and so well directed, 
that their assailantSy now discovering the 
injury done to their own bows, and having, 
I believe, no other arms, were thrown into 
confusion, and hastily retreating, tried to 
shelter themselves behind a body of the 
French cavalry. 

Philip, who had watched the effect of this 
first onset, on seeing the flight of the Ita- 
lians, instead of seeking to renew their cou- 
rage, or urging them again to the combat, 
with a cruelty which was part of his nature, 
commanded a body of his own men to fall 
upon the unfortunate Genoese, and cut them 
to pieces. You may imagine the confusion 
that followed — the flight and the pursuit; 
the shrieks of the murdered victims; the 
scenes of bloodshed and of horror ; and all 
this was increased by the steady discharge 
kept up by the English archers, in whose 
ranks the greatest order and discipline ex- 
isted. 

But whilst so disgraceful a scene was en- 
acted by one division of the French army, 
another, under the command of the Count 
of Alen9on, contrived, almost unobserved, to 
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reach a spot, where, free from the danger of 
the English bow- men, they could attack the 
band which surrounded the Black Prince; 
but headed by the gallant boy, who was 
this day, for the first time, a leader in the 
fight, they met them courageously, and were 
in no way daunted by the superior numbers 
of their adversary. The Count of Alen^on, 
with several other leaders, fell early in the 
engagement. Their followers saw the dead 
bodies of their companions piled one upon 
another, as they fell under the blows of the 
English, who never moved from the ground 
they occupied, and the whole party soon 
fell into confusion. 

The German cavalry next advanced. 
They were unmindful of the showers of 
arrows that fell among them, till they 
reached the men-at-arms around the Black 
Prince; and then, hand to hand, the fight 
was continued with equal courage on both 
sides. 

Seeing that it was impossible for the 
young prince to sustain a fight so un- 
equal, (for at this time nearly forty thousand 
of the enemy surrounded the little body of 
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men which he commanded,) the Earls of 
Northampton and Arundel, with their men, 
hastened to his assistance ; at the same time 
that the Earl of Warwick sent a messenger 
to the king, who, with his large body of re- 
serve, remained at some distance from the 
fight, to let him know that the party with 
whom his son had to contend was every 
moment increasing in numbers, and ui^ging 
him to lose no time in flying to his as- 
sistance. 

The king asked, " Is my son dead or 
hurt, or is he felled to the earth ?" " No," 
answered the knight who had been bearer of 
the message; ^^but he is hardly matched^ 
and hath need of your aid." " Go back, 
then," said the king, "to those who sent 
you, and tell them, while my son lives, to 
send no more to me. Tell them, also, that 
I command them to let the boy win all the 
honour he may ; for, with the help of God, 
I am determined that the glory of this day 
shall belong to him and to those in whose 
care I have placed him." 

This message was delivered to the young 
prince, and it inspired him and those around 
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him with fresh ardour. Finding how much 
was expected of them, they renewed the 
fight with double vigour, and beheld, undis- 
mayed, one body of French after another 
come rushing on in numerous masses. The 
thousands of the enemy that lay weltering in 
their blood, around the little band of Eng- 
lish and their youthful and gallant leader, 
are almost beyond belief. 

Charles of Luxemburg, who had fought 
long and bravely, seeing, at length, his 
troops either slain or flying from the victo- 
rious English, cast his arms from him, and, 
turning his horse's head, he fled from the 
field. His father, the poor old King of 
Bohemia, who in his youth had fought 
many battles and gained many victories, 
stood at a little distance, enquiring the fate 
of the field ; for now, from extreme old age, 
he was quite blind. The knights who stood 
round him concealed nothing from him. 
They described the confusion in which the 
cruel order of Philip, to slay the whole body 
of Italian archers, had thrown his army. 
But when the old man, at length, asked for 
tidings of his son, they could give him 
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none; for his banner was no longer seen 
upon the field ; and this, with the rest of the 
information given to him by his knights, 
convinced him that the day was lost. Still 
possessed with the pride and courage which 
had inspired his youth, the aged monarch 
determined not to quit, alone, a field where 
the honour of his nation had been lost, and, 
addressing the knights by his side, he said, 
" My lords, you are my vassals as well as 
friends, I therefore command you to lead 
me tp the field, that I may strike one blow 
in the battle." 

They, well knowing that honour was to 
him far dearer than life, did not hesitate 
to obey : anxious, however, to give all the 
protection they could to the brave, blind 
old king, they surroimded him with their 
horses, and tying their bridles together, that 
even in the confiision of the fight they 
might not be compelled to separate, they 
galloped to the field. Bravely for some 
time did the old man fight, but then his 
banner was seen to go down ; and it is said 
that, the day after the battle, his body was 
found, his eyes now closed in death, and 
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his long, grey hairs steeped in blood: his 
faithful guards, men and horses, in death as 
in life, surrounded him, as was known from 
the bridles being found still knotted toge- 
ther. 

Philip of France had fought with un- 
shaken courage till the close of the day. 
But now, John of Hainault, who had re- 
mained by his side through the whole en- 
counter, seeing that the French army was 
entirely routed, seized his bridle, and in- 
sisted, as all was so utterly lost, that he 
should quit the field. There was still suffi- 
cient light left them to avoid the ranks of 
the enemy, and they, with some other lords, 
succeeded in reaching a place of safety. 

From three o'clock till nightfall the 
Black Piince had been incessantly engaged 
with the enemy, and had not been forced, 
by their overwhelming numbers, to quit by 
one step the spot he had chosen for the fight 

Darkness had now come on, and the quiet 
which gradually spread over the field, told 
that the remainder of the French army had 
sought shelter in flight, leaving the victo« 
rious English masters of the field. 
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Edward of England now, for the first 
time, quitted the hill from which he had 
watched the progress of the day, and had 
beheld with pride the cool and undaunted 
courage of his gallant boy. Hastening to 
the field, the father and son were locked 
in each other's arms; and, perhaps, the 
proudest feeling which the Black Prince 
had that day experienced, was when (press- 
ing him to his heart) his father exclaimed, 
" God give you perseverance in your course, 
my child. You are indeed my son ; nobly 
have you acquitted yourself, and worthy are 
you of the place you hold." 

The pride of the father, the glory of 
the whole army, in thus having subdued 
their numerous enemy, did not lead them to 
forget under whose protection they had been 
permitted to achieve so great a success; 
and the example given by the king and his 
gallant son was eagerly followed by the 
whole band, who, falling on their knees, 
ofiered heartfelt thanks and praises to their 
God, for the mercy he had shown to them. 

I am not, I have told you, writing a his- 
tory, but merely such events, in the lives of 

D 
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great men, as I think may interest you the 
most; I therefore pass over a great deal, and 
start, as I am now going to do, from one 
battle to another, leaving all the less inte- 
resting parts untold. 

Notwithstanding a truce which had been 
formed between England and Spain, many 
Spanish vessels had attacked and captured 
English ships, and, possessing themselves of 
the goods with which they were laden, 
they murdered the unhappy crews. 

Many indignant messages had been car. 
ried from Edward to the King of Spain; 
but that monarch, sumamed Peter the cruel, 
so far from listening to his just reproaches, 
fitted out a considerable fleet, and dis- 
patched them to the English Channel ; so 
that Edward saw that the total destruction 
of his ships, and the cold-blooded mur- 
der of many of his subjects, must ensue, 
unless he could by force of arms subdue the 
enemy. 

This was quickly resolved on. They set 
sail from England, the king himself ac- 
companying the expedition, and the Bla^ck 
Prince commanding one of the largest ves- 
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sels in the fleet. At his own desire he car- 
ried with him his favourite brother, then a 
child of ten years old, afterwards known as 
John of Gaunt. 

The Spaniards, who were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Edward, to know that he 
would not allow the injuries he had received 
to pass unnoticed, had prepared themselves 
against an attack. They built in their 
ships large wooden towers, from which the 
archers (themselves protected) might greatly 
annoy the enemy. Their vessels were in- 
finitely larger than those of the English, 
and their men-at-arms much more nume- 
rous. 

The Spanish ships appeared in sight, 
their decks glittering with the armour of the 
immense body of men which they bore so 
proudly along; and the flags and banners 
belonging to the difierent knights, from 
every mast waved their bright colours in 
the wind. 

Edward was the first to commence the 
engagement ; running his own ship against 
that of an enemy, he tried by this means 
to sink it. But, as I have told you, the 
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Spanish ships were of great size ; and it was 
soon discovered, that whilst it passed on un- 
harmed, that in which the English king 
was, had been so severely injured, that it 
was rapidly sinking ; a few minutes more, 
and the pride of England would have gone 
down to the dark waters, beyond the aid of 
his numerous friends and vassals that sur- 
rounded him, many of whom would have 
been ready to risk their own lives for the 
sake of their king. 

But the courage and presence of mind of 
Edward, even in a moment like this, never 
failed. He commanded his sinking ship to 
be securely fastened to one of the Spanish 
vessels. After a long and resolute fight, he 
remained the victor ; and he and his men 
springing on its decks, took possession of 
it, and left their own to its fate. 

In the middle of the engagement the 
Black Prince nearly met with the same fate 
which his father had so narrowly escaped. 
He attacked one of the largest vessels in 
the Spanish fleet, and attempted to grapple 
with it ; that is, he sought to fasten the two 
ships together, so that the fight must conti- 
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nue till one or other should yield. On lay- 
ing the vessel along-side, it was so battered 
by the huge stones which the Spaniards 
threw from their towers, that the water 
rushed in at every side, and already the ship 
appeared to be sinking: the only hope of 
safety was from boarding the enemy. 

In vain the youthful prince urged not only 
by his high courage, but by the despair 
which the idea of such a death brought 
with it, not menacing himself alone, but 
also his young and favourite brother, and 
the many brave companions in arms under 
his command, — in vain, I say, did such recol- 
lections inspire him with more than his usual 
degree of bravery, every effort to board the 
enemy was repulsed by their countless 
arrows; and large masses of stone were 
showered into his vessel, which was already 
filling so fast, that all the efforts made could 
not succeed in baling out the water so 
quickly as it came in. Already the brave 
hearts of the warlike band were beginning 
to droop, under the hopelessness of their 
situation, when the Earl of Lancaster, the 
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commander of another English ship, ob- 
served the efforts of the men who were em- 
ployed in throwing^ut the water, and alter- 
ing his course, he flew to the assistance of 
his countrjrmen, attacked the Spanish ship 
on the other side from that on which the 
prince was engaged, and grappling with her^ 
one half of the Spanish forces, in order to 
engage with their new enemy, quitted their 
attack on the Black Prince, who having now 
a more equal number to contend with, shortly 
succeeded in boarding the vessel. And the 
Earl of Lancaster almost at the same mo- 
ment obtaining a like advantage, the Spa- 
niards were totally defeated. 

Scarcely had a minute elapsed since the 
last Englishman had stood secure upon the 
deck of the conquered vessel, when their 
own went down, and was lost for ever in the 
depths of the boundless ocean. 

At the close of that eventful day, not less 
than four or five and twenty of the Spanish 
ships had been taken by the English; others 
had been sunk, and the remaining fleet were 
glad to make all sail, and escape from the 
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conqueiiiig enemy. Thus another great vic- 
tory was added to the list of those achieved 
by Edward and his gallant son. 

The peace which followed this battle was 
not of very long duration : new insults on 
the part of the French were received or ima- 
gined, and new injuries awoke the thirst for 
war. 

Edward the Black Prince was to sail for 
Bordeaux, and with a large army mai*ch 
into the interior of France ; whilst the 
king was to lead another body of men to 
Calais, and thus attack the kingdom from 
two different quarters at the same time. 

The pride and affection of the father was 
again seen in the fitting out of these two 
armies. Whatever might be supposed an 
advantage was yielded to the prince by the 
affectionate parent, who bestowed on the 
preparations for this expedition more care, 
more expense, and more thought, than he 
had ever given to any, undertaken by him- 
self. 

After reaching Bordeaux, the Black Prince 
pursued his march, and victory followed 
every attack made by him on the towns and 
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fortified castles on their route, till, in the 
course of a very short time, a number of the 
strongest and best garrisoned towns in 
France were subjected to the English by 
their conquering prince. 

The English army were now in the very 
middle of the French kingdom, when John, 
who had succeeded Philip on the throne of 
France, advanced to meet them, having raised 
a body of men sufficient to have crushed the 
band of the Black Prince. 

John pursued his march, in the belief that 
the English army were in advance. The 
English prince was under the same error, 
for he supposed the French king to be in 
<;lose pursuit of him ; and knowing his band 
to be so inferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy, he wished for the present to defer 
the engagement. At last their mutual mis- 
take was discovered, and it was known that 
John was in advance of the English army, 
who had now no chance of being able to 
avoid an engagement : they saw that there 
was nothing left for them but to fight or 
yield themselves prisoners. 

The Black Prince wished to discover the 
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real extent of the French army, and sent for- 
ward a small body of men, who were to 
pursue the enemy, and return to him with 
what intelligence they could gain. The 
information which they brought back was 
not very comforting; the French forces, 
they said, were more than eight times as 
numerous as their own. 

Itdid indeed appear hopeless attacking such 
a body of men; and the young prince saw well 
all the dangers that would accompany the 
undertaking, and the almost certainty of the 
total destruction of his little army, but he 
had no alternative, and " God be our help," 
he said. " Now let us think how we may 
fight them to the best advantage." 

The French army, on learning that Ed- 
ward was in the rear, had halted outside 
the walls of Poictiers. The Black Prince 
reached a spot where he could perceive all 
the movements of the enemy, and the two 
armies prepared for battle. 

As the French forces advanced, the waving 
of their plumes, the glittering of their arms, 
covered an immense space; so that it was 
like the rolling onward of a great sea, pre- 
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pared, in its strength and magnitude, to 
overwhelm everything that opposed its 
course. 

With all the beauty of youth, pride, and 
exalted courage beaming on his brow, the 
Black Prince awaited their approach. 
Having once resolved to fight, the great 
disparity betwixt the two armies appeared 
only to inspire him with more than his ordi- 
nary courage and valour. With a proud 
tone, which well became the youthful hero, 
he proclaimed to those around him, '^ that 
England should never have to pay his ran* 
som f by this he meant that he would win 
or die. 

That day's contest was a long and bloody 
one ; part of the French army had indeed 
been defeated and thrown into confusion by 
the almost unheard-of efforts of the brave 
English; but still, under the command of 
the French king himself, there remained a 
sufficient number to have overwhelmed the 
whole body of their foes. 

At length the lines of the French army 
appeared to move, and one of the lords 
near the prince exclaimed, '^On, on, my 
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liege, and the day is yours ! Well do I 
know that the courage of the French king 
\^ill never stoop to flight, but with the help 
of God he will meet enemies worthy of him." 

" On, on, then !" replied the prince ; " nor 
shall you see me tread one step back, but 
ever in advance. God and St George be 
with us !" he exclaimed ; the words echoed 
through the heart of every Englishman pre- 
sent ; and the whole party, who till now had 
never, from the commencement of the fight, 
moved from the station which they had first 
occupied, rushed down upon the French 
forces. 

I must tell you that the Duke of Orleans, 
who had imder his command no less than 
sixteen thousand men, none of whom had 
engaged in the conflict during the whole 
day, stood upon a hill between the English 
army and that part of the French com- 
manded by their king. No sooner did they 
see the compact and well-regulated little 
band of English bearing towards them, than, 
without waiting to strike one blow, the whole 
party, headed by their most inglorious leader, 
turned and fled. 
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The French king saw that more than half 
of the troops whom he had brought to the 
field were defeated, yet still he felt no doubt 
as to the success of the day ; for on looking 
round he could easily perceive that the re- 
mainder of his own army was still greatly 
superior to that of his enemy ; and the num- 
ber of brave and tried soldiers that sur- 
rounded him, led him to hope that he should 
be able to regain the honour, which in the 
commencement of the fight they had lost, 
and that the day might still be their own. 
He encouraged his men by voice and ges- 
ture, and himself fighting on foot, like the 
common soldiers, did all that great courage 
might. But he had a powerful foe to con- 
tend with; and the Black Prince, (say some 
writers,) kind and gentle as he was in times 
of peace, now raged like a young lion 
through the field, dealing death and destruc- 
tion on every side. 

At last the French began to yield, and 
they fell into that confiision, firom which 
even the voice and example of their brave 
king could not recal them. As long as the 
royal banner floated over his head, he would 
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not believe the day to be utterly lost ; but 
when at last it fell, the hopes, though not 
the courage of John fell with it. 

I think that I have forgotten to tell you 
that the French king was accompanied to 
the field by his four sons ; the youngest, 
who was still a child, had ridden by the 
side of his father through the whole day. 

When, as I have said, the royal banner 
sunk upon the field, and the king found him- 
self surrounded by enemies, all eager to 
claim the honour of having made him pri- 
soner, he saw all further resistance was vain, 
and that now he had only to seek some 
means of escape. With his battle-axe he 
cleared the way for himself and his little 
boy, but beset and surrounded on every 
side, he was at length compelled to resign 
his sword and yield himself prisoner of 
war. 

This was the battle of Poictiers ; and 
there is scarcely more honour due to the 
Black Prince, for the brave attempt and the 
wonderful victory which he here gained, 
than for the kindness and respect with which 
he received and treated his fallen foe. His 
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behaviour to him was at all times such 
as it might have been had he visited the now 
captive king, in his court of France, sur- 
rounded by all his late power and pomp; 
always addressing the dethroned monarch as 
his superior, waiting upon him, and serving 
him with his own hand. 

Well might the Black Prince, when the 
tumult of the day was over, and he had time 
to collect his thoughts, look back with pride 
upon the victory he had gained. Rarely, 
if indeed ever, had a battle with such fearful 
odds been so bravely contested, so nobly 
won. With no more than eight thousand 
men, he had conquered an enemy of eighty 
thousand. What pride, what gladness for 
his happy father, when he should hear the 
tidings ! 

I must not lengthen out my story, by tell- 
ing you the joy which the return of the 
Black Prince occasioned in England, or the 
preparations made to greet him ^dth all the 
honour he so fully deserved, and which his 
faithful people so readily offered to the pride 
and glory of their nation. Fondly did they 
look forward to his filling, at some future 
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period, the throne of England, whUe every 
passing year served only to increase their 
feelings of respect and admiration for their 
beloved prince. How soon these hopes 
were blighted, — ^how soon that heroic heart 
was hushed in death, — ^how soon the fond 
father beheld the hope of his declining 
years laid in the grave, I am now going to 
tell you. 

A great part of the south of France had 
been bestowed upon the Black Prince by his 
father ; and he, with the Countess of Kent, 
or as she was generally called from her great 
beauty, " The fair maid of Kent," whom he 
had married, returned to Bordeaux. Here 
he was visited by Pedro, the king of Castile, 
who came with his son and daughters to 
seek present protection and future aid at the 
hand of so great a warrior; for Pedro had 
been dethroned and chased from his king- 
dom by his subjects, to whom he had ren- 
dered himself hateful. 

His misfortunes, his high courage, and 
the grace and gentleness of his manners, 
soon won the interest of the Black Prince, 
who was ignorant of his real character, for 
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Pedro was a base, cruel, and dishonourable 
man; but all these bad qualities lay con- 
cealed whilst he remained at Bordeaux. He 
expressed the greatest gratitude for the readi- 
ness with which the prince had undertaken 
his cause ; and he entered into many engage- 
ments, such as paying the troops which 
should be raised for his benefit, &c. &c.; 
but all of this was forgotten as soon as he 
no longer required the aid which had been 
so generously lent to him. 

Edward marched into Spain with an army 
of thirty thousand men. The forces with 
which Don Henry, the rival of Don Pedro, 
advanced to the field of Najara, were ninety- 
nine thousand ; but the young prince and 
his gallant band saw the approach of their 
immense numbers undismayed. 

Victory indeed seemed waiting to crown 
them; scarcely had they rushed upon the 
enemy, when two thousand horse without 
striking one blow, fled firom the field. A 
second division of the Spanish army was 
dispersed or overthrown almost \^ith the 
same ease : and the English next turned to 
the large body of men commanded by Don 
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Henry himself. Here the combat was better 
sustained on the side of the Spanish troops, 
and for a time victory seemed undetermined 
on which side to rest. 

As the English advanced on the enemy, 
they were much exposed, and received great 
injury from the stones cast in among them 
by the Spanish slingers ; but this annoyance 
they speedily removed, for the showers of 
arrows with which they returned the assault, 
soon dispersed that body of men, and threw 
them into confusion. After a severe struggle, 
the determined coiurage, the unbending reso- 
lution of the warlike English, turned the 
day in their favour, and the Spanish army 
was completely routed. 

During the whole battle Don Pedro had 
fought with the courage of a lion; flying 
from one part of the field to another, and 
seeking out the thickest part of the engage- 
ment. He was the most eager, too, in the 
pursuit of the enemy, after they had fled 
from the field, and was among the last to 
desist from it. When, at last, he did re- 
turn to where the standard of the English 
had been raised, he was breathless from 

E 
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haste and fatigue. Springing from his black 
charger, now covered with foam and be- 
smeared with gore, he seized the hand of 
the prince, and thanked him in the warmest 
manner for the victory he had gained, which 
would, he knew, restore him to the throne. 

The prince, with that moderation which 
he ever felt in the hour of victory, returned 
this answer : ^^ Give these thanks and praises 
to God ; for to his goodness, and not to me, 
do you owe the success of this day." 

The first instance given at this time by 
Don Pedro, of the revengeful cruelty of his 
disposition, was on the morning after the 
battle ; when, approaching Edward, he asked 
that all the prisoners of yesterday might be 
delivered into his hands, to be put to death. 

Horrified with the thirst of blood which 
such a demand betrayed, the Black Prince 
begged, as a boon to himself, that their 
lives might be spared. This, Don Pedro, 
with the events of yesterday still so warm 
on his memory, could not refuse, and at the 
intercession of the prince the prisoners 
were released. 

After spending some time in Spain, Ed- 
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ward was anxious to return to Bordeaux; 
and he found himself obliged to remind Don 
Pedro, before quitting his country, of his 
promise to pay the troops who had been en- 
gaged in his service. From day to day he 
was detained by new and false promises, 
and dear did the perfidy of Don Pedro cost 
England. A fever broke out in the camp 
of the Black Prince ; he caught the infec- 
tion ; and though, after a time, he appeared 
to recover, his health was never completely 
restored. From that fever arose the illness 
which carried him to the grave. 

When his strength allowed him to travel, 
he again demanded of the King of Castille 
the fulfilment of his promise. Though he 
did not absolutely refuse, Edward could no 
longer be deceived; and perceiving that 
Don Pedro meant to repay his services with 
treachery and ingratitude, he was too proud 
to seek rerenge, even had the state of his 
troops permitted him to do so, but quitted 
the country which he had been the means 
of restoring to the false and tyrannous 
Pedro. 

I have no more feats of glory to relate ; 
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no more victorious battles ; nothing but the 
slow and melancholy death of the English 
hero. 

I meant to have passed over the rather 
uninteresting wars which now took place 
between France and the Black Prince. But 
enumerating, as I have tried to do, his 
many virtues, however much I may desire 
it, I think I must not pass over the only 
blot that ever rested upon his name. Weak- 
ened and irritated by disease, he had, per- 
haps, some excuse for the excess of indig- 
nation into which he was thrown, by the 
information of the treachery of some of the 
inhabitants of Lemoges, one of the towns in 
France bestowed on him by his father. 

He swore to be revenged on them, and 
this vow he kept but too well. The town 
was attacked, its gates were throvni down, 
the English rushed in, and men, women, 
and children, at the very moment when 
casting themselves upon their knees and im- 
ploring mercy, were butchered by the sol- 
diers; and the Black Prince was carried 
through the town in a litter; for, owing to 
his enfeebled state of health, he was pre- 
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vented joining in the slaughter, to which he 
was a willing eye-witness. 

This was, indeed, a stain on the charac- 
ter of a prince hitherto as remarkable for 
his gentleness of disposition, and kindness 
of heart, as for his undaunted courage and 
warlike achievements. It is true that he 
had placed much confidence in the inha- 
bitants of Lemoges, and that they had re- 
payed his kindness by the basest ingrati- 
tude ; and it is, perhaps, the very perfection 
of his character which inakes us the more 
unwilling to forgive this one act, so much at 
variance with the whole of his former life. 

The illness of the Black Prince had now 
increased to so great a degree that his phy- 
sician recommended, as the only hope of sav- 
ing his life, that he should revisit his native 
land, which for some years he had not seen. 

For awhile the air w^hich he had breathed 
in infancy appeared to revive him ; but it 
was only for a time. For nearly five years 
from the time of his leaving France he lin- 
gered on in life, but was quite incapable of 
exertion. The prince, who had led thou- 
sands to battle and to victory, was now so 
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enfeebled by disease, that frequently those 
around him already supposed him dead. 
Day by day his strength gradually passed 
away. At last the scene of suffering was 
closed ; and Edward the Black Prince, the 
hope, the pride, and the glory of England, 
was no more. 

He died in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, and long and deservedly was he re- 
gretted by his sorrowing country. 

In his short life he had done more to 
raise the glory of England than any prince, 
however heroic, however justly venerated by 
posterity, that ever lived. 

He was a great and gallant prince; and 
when I began this book, I did not think that 
relating the death of any of my heroes could 
give me half the pain that this has done. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LIFE OF WALLACE. 

About five hundred and forty years ago 
there was a king of England who was called 
Edward the First. He was so called be- 
cause he was the first of the Norman race 
of monarchs of that name. He was of a 
proud and haughty nature, eager not only 
to govern his own kingdom, but to subject 
other countries to his will. For several 
years he had carried on war with Scotland, 
whose king, John Baliol, at last, broken 
down and dispirited, by the continued at- 
tacks made upon him, resigned his throne, 
and delivered himself prisoner to Edward, 
who had him, together with his eldest son, 
carried to England ; and here they were kept 
in confinement for many years. 

Having succeeded in subduing Scotland, 
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the English king appointed several go- 
vemors, who, under his command, should 
rule the country ; so that it was no longer a 
free nation, but was obliged to submit to 
whatever laws Edward chose to impose 
upon it. 

I tell you all this, that you may know 
what it was that Wallace (whom you are 
now going to hear about) fought for. 

Edward had returned from Scotland, secure 
that that coimtry would give him no further 
trouble, but would at once quietly content 
itself with the idea that it was the slave of 
England and of England^s king. In this, 
however, he was infinitely mistaken, as you 
shall hear. 

The Scots, who had ever been a brave as 
well as a free people, were very far from qui- 
etly yielding themselves to the yoke of the 
English. Hating the governors placed over 
them, they held their laws in contempt; and 
collecting themselves into large bands, they 
wandered about the country, attacking the 
English whenever opportunity presented it- 
self; burning their houses, taking some pri- 
soners, and murdering others. Every day 
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the number of these armed bands increased ; 
for the tyranny of the English was every 
day growing more insupportable, till, at last, 
the whole country became a continued scene 
of bloodshed and of terror. 

At this time William Wallace, the brave 
and noble champion of his hapless country, 
was first heard of in Scotland. Even when 
a boy he had hated the English. They 
were, he said, a proud and wicked nation ; 
but as he grew older, his hasty and deter- 
mined temper was roused into passion, by 
the insolent and overbearing treatment of 
their governors, and by the miserable state 
to which, through their means, he saw his 
unhappy counti-ymen reduced. He required 
but an opportunity to prove his deeply- 
rooted hatred to the invaders of his country, 
nor was this long wanting. 

In the town of Lanarck there was a 
young and beautiful lady, to whom it was 
said Wallace was going to be married. One 
day, when walking through the streets of 
that town, he was met and surroimded by a 
party of English soldiers. At first he at- 
tempted to pass quietly on, and to take no 
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notice of their rude and contemptuous man- 
ner ; but, when one of them struck him, en- 
raged at the personal insult, and burning to 
revenge, in some degree, the miseries which 
he saw around him, he drew his dagger, and 
stabbed the offender to the heart. The 
whole party immediately attacked him ; 
crowds gathered in the street, and Wallace 
with great difficulty escaped into the house 
of the lady of whom I have told you. 
Eager for his safety, she pointed hastily to a 
back passage, which led to the hills, where 
she knew, amidst the caves and thickets, he 
could easily elude the search of the soldiers. 

Wallace escaped. But the wrath of his 
pursuers was not to be appeased ; and their 
whole resentment was now turned upon the 
innocent girl who had saved him from their 
revenge. The house was entered by the 
enraged soldiers; she was seized; and the 
next day the English sheriff, with a cruelty 
which we can now hardly believe ever to have 
existed, condemned her to be executed. 

Wallace heard of her fate ; and great and 
quickly accomplished, was the revenge he 
took. That very evening he collected thirty 
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brave and faithful men, on whose courage he 
could rely ; and with them, in the middle of 
the night, he entered the town, preserving the 
greatest silence, that they might not be dis- 
covered. They reached the house where 
the sheriff slept. Wallace rushed upon the 
door, broke it open, and, dressed in fiill ar- 
mour, with his drawn sword in his hand, he 
stood for a moment before the terrified man. 
" Who are you ?" asked he, " and why are 
you here ?" " I am William Wallace," said 
he, " whose life you sought yesterday ; and 
now you shall answer for the cruel death of 
her whom you have this day slain." So 
saying, he seized him by the throat, thrust 
his sword through his body, and threw the 
unhappy wretch, bleeding and lifeless, into 
the street. 

This fate was, perhaps, merited by the 
unfortunate Englishman; but still it was a 
cruel and bloody murder ; and Wallace, after 
its completion, was again obliged to fly to 
the hills in search of safety. Here he col- 
lected a small band of brave and resolute 
men, who willingly submitted themselves to 
his command; for his great strength and 
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bravery was already widely known through 
all the coontrv. 

As their numbers were yet very smally 
they seldom trusted themselves far from their 
friendly hills ; but they frequently met and 
attacked small parties of the English sol- 
diers, who were wandering about the coun- 
tvy in search of booty, or who had been sent 
out for the purpose of capturing Wallace 
and his little band. In these skirmishes he 
was generally successful. His own bravery 
and the enthusiasm of his faithful followers 
defeated each new attempt to compel them 
to submission. 

Devoted to their leader, whose slightest 
\vi]l was a law to them, these brave men 
looked up to Wallace with an unbounded 
confidence. For his sake they would take 
long and rapid marches, and would endure 
days of fatigue and hunger without a mur- 
mur. Proud of their own frequent suc- 
cesses, they now began to look with con- 
tempt upon the nation by which they had 
allowed their country to be overrun, and to 
consider them far inferior to themselves in 
strength and courage, and in the knowledge 
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of war. Numbers too, at this time, flocked 
daily to the hills, eager, under Wallace's com- 
mand to fight in behalf of their country ; 
so that, in a little time, their brave leader 
saw himself at the head of a large and 
powerful body of men. 

At first this warlike band, devoted to the 
cause of liberty, had consisted only of those 
of the lower class; but now their renown 
spread through the country, and many lords, 
knights, and gentlemen hastened to give 
their assistance in subduing their powerful 
enemies, the English intruders. 

Among these lords and gentlemen the 
most powerful, and the most gladly wel- 
comed by Wallace and his troop, were two 
brave knights, Sir William Douglass and 
the young Bruce, Lord of Annandale. Both 
of these lords had many followers and vas- 
sals, who went with them, so that the band 
of Wallace was now increased to a consi- 
derable army, and they no longer contented 
themselves with attacking only such parties 
as chance threw in their way ; but, quitting 
their places of concealment, they wandered 
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through the country, and I fear did much 
harm, and many wicked and cruel things. 

The English priests in particular suf- 
fered under the hatred in which they were 
held by the Scotch soldiers. Whenever any 
of these poor, and perhaps harmless men 
were discovered, they were immediately 
taken prisoners ; and after being harshly 
treated, to compel them to give what riches 
they possessed to the soldiers, they were 
earned to some high bridge, and having 
their arms tied behind their backs, so as to 
prevent all hopes of escape, they were 
thrown into the river below. These were 
base and wicked deeds : but though a brave 
people, the Scots were at this time wild and 
lawless, and their hatred to the invaders of 
their country knew no bounds. 

Another act of the most treacherous cru- 
elty about this period, on the part of the 
English, again awoke Wallace's thirst for 
immediate vengeance ; and again was it as 
speedily and as fearfully accomplished, as 
on that night when he slew the English 
sheriff in the town of Lanark. 
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Some of the Scottish leaders had been in- 
vited by a party of English to attend their 
council, which was held in a large wooden 
building or bam, on the pretence that they 
wished to obtain a few days' truce. Not 
doubting that the promise of safety given by 
the English would secure them from danger, 
some of the best and bravest leaders of the 
Scottish army entered the bam. They were 
immediately seized by soldiers stationed 
there for the purpose, and were hurried by 
them to a room above, where they met with 
instant death. 

Wallace, who had himself narrowly es- 
caped falling into the same snare, saw in a 
single day many of his best and bravest 
friends cut off by the vilest treachery ; and 
he instantly decided how and when his re- 
venge was to be accomplished. 

In the middle of the night, at the head 
of three hundred men, he suddenly, and in 
silence approached the wooden houses, in 
which he knew the English soldiers to be 
lodged. The night was dark : the soldiers, 
who had been drinking to a late hour in the 
evening, slept soundly, and Wallace and his 
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men were unobserved, whilst they continued 
their work of heaping wood covered with 
})itch against the houses, and fastening the 
doors on the outside, that none might make 
their escape. The word of command was 
then given by Wallace ; torches were held 
to the piles of wood, and in a few minutes 
the whole cluster of houses were all one 
sheet of flame. The English, who bad tri- 
umphed in the fate of the Scottish leaders, 
now themselves met a yet more fearful 
death ; not one escaped, for if any attempted, 
by means of the windows, to fly from a 
burning grave, they fell into the hands of 
the Scotch soldiers, and died by the sword. 
Edward of England, to whom the daring 
and adventurous conduct of Wallace was 
made known, began to fear, that unless he 
sent a larger army than he had hitherto 
done into Scotland, and speedily succeeded 
in subduing this great leader; that he and 
his band would shortly be in possession of 
the whole country. This he determined, if 
possible, to prevent : nor had he any doubt 
of his success. These Scots, he said, 
were outlaws, who would be frightened 
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into submission by the appearance of a 
regular army marching against them. He 
commanded, therefore, the most powerful of 
his barons to collect their followers, and 
pass immediately into Scotland. This was 
soon obeyed, and a large army marched 
against Wallace. 

When informed of the attack about to be 
made on him, the Scotch leader retired with 
his band to the hills. Here he concealed 
the greater number of his men, that when 
the English were marching on in search of 
them, and unprepared for the engagement, 
they might start from their hiding-place, 
and rush to the attack. He knew also that 
the river Forth lay between the hills and 
the field on which the English would as- 
semble, and that it would be a favourable 
opportunity to assault them as they were 
crossing the bridge, which, from its being 
narrow, they could only do in small num- 
bers. 

Surrey, the English general, had under 
his command a much larger army than that 
of the Scots. He knew this, and thinking 
that Wallace must feel how little chance he 
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had of success, he proposed that they should 
try and make such arrangements as should 
prevent any bloodshed. The Earl of Lennox 
was sent therefore with a flag of truce to 
propose terms of peace to Wallace, if he 
and his men would consent to yield them- 
selves subjects to England ; but he soon re- 
turned, declaring that, Wallace had even re- 
fused to listen to his proposals, and that 
notwithstanding his having offered bribes, 
he had not been able to persuade one single 
horseman or foot-soldier to desert his leader, 
and go over to the English side. 

The Earl of Surrey, though thus repulsed 
in his first attempt, still hoped to be able to 
procure a peace ; and this time he sent two 
friars to propose terms, but they also re- 
turned unsuccessful, and brought with them 
this noble answer from Wallace : " Go 
back," he said, " to your masters, and say 
to them, that we did not come here to be 
offered bribes, but to fight for the freedom 
of our native land, and to rescue her from 
her enemies : tell your countrymen to come 
on, we are ready, and will meet them hand 
to hand." 
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When the English heard the brave and 
haughty answer of the Scottish chief, they 
cried aloud, " He mocks us, and laughs at 
our oflFer ; lead us on, that we may cut him 
and his band to pieces." They were led 
on; already they had begun to cross the 
bridge when Wallace, rushing rapidly, down 
the hill, attacked them before they had time 
to form their ranks, and threw them into the 
greatest disorder. Thousands fell beneath 
the blows of the Scottish soldiers, and 
many, in the vain effort to recross the river, 
were drowned by the weight of their ar- 
mour. 

Sir Marmaduke Twenge, a brave English 
knight, found himself near the close of the 
battle with only a few of his followers, sur- 
rounded by the Scotch soldiers. He looked 
to the bridge for means of escape, it was 
crowded with Wallace's men. "Let us 
throw ourselves into the river, and swim our 
horses across," said a young knight by his 
side. " Never," answered Sir Marmaduke. 
" I shall never volunteer to drown myself, 
while I have a sword left to cut my way 
back to the bridge: no such foul slander 
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shall rest upon my name." He put spurs to 
his horse, and forcing it through the thick- 
est part of the enemy, he cut a passage 
for himself, and reached the other side in 
safety. 

The Scots still continued the slaughter : 
the defeat of the English was complete ; and 
the Earl of Surrey, who had a few hours 
before looked with pride on the extent and 
force of his army, now fled, alone and unat- 
tended, as hard as his wearied horse could 
bear him from the field. 

The conquests of Wallace did not end 
here. In a little while all the castles and 
forts of which the English had possessed 
themselves were retaken by his band. And 
Wallace, the brave deliverer of his native 
land, once more hailed her as a fi*ee country. 

About this time there arose a famine in 
Scotland, and Wallace marched into England 
to obtain provisions for his army. Here, in 
revenge for what they had themselves suf- 
fered, they did much injury to the country, 
wasting with fire and sword such crops as 
were of no use to themselves, and inflicting 
great miseries upon the poor people, de- 
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priving many of their whole means of sub- 
sistence. So much do scenes of war and 
of bloodshed corrupt even the kindest na- 
tures, that many of those who were now 
employed in laying waste a whole country, 
and who rejoiced in the misery they occa- 
sioned to its inhabitants, would, perhaps, in 
the time of peace, have shared their last 
mouthful with a stranger. 

The rich churches, and monasteries in 
particular, were devoted to certain pillage 
by the Scottish soldiers, for in them they 
generally found the richest booty. One 
day, after attacking and plundering a large 
monastery, they pursued their march; but 
returning in a few hours by the same road, 
they re-entered the church, hoping to dis- 
cover something which might before have 
escaped their notice. The poor monks, 
who had fled at the first approach of 
the soldiers, on seeing them continue their 
route, had crept back, and were trying 
to repair the damages done by their cruel 
enemies, when suddenly they saw them re- 
turn. Terrified at their reappearance, they 
flew to conceal themselves ; but the soldiers 
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were already in the church, and brandish- 
ing their long swords over the heads of the 
trembling priests, they bade them say where 
they had concealed their treasure. " Alas !" 
said one of the monks, " you have yourselves 
deprived us of every thing: all that was 
ours you have taken from us.'' At this mo- 
ment Wallace entered the church, and 
sternly commanding his men to desist, he 
upbraided them for their cruel conduct; 
then gently speaking to the priests, he 
told them to fear nothing, for that they 
should be protected; and asked them to 
read from one of the holy books that lay 
scattered about the church. They com* 
plied with his demand; and Wallace, co- 
vered as he was with heavy armour, knelt 
devoutly, during the service, upon the stone 
pavement, and obliged his soldiers to do 
the same — such command had he over even 
their roughest moods. 

When Wallace had returned with his 
band to his native countr}', the people, 
anxious to prove their gratitude, wished to 
confer some great honour upon him, and de- 
termined to elect him governor of Scotland. 
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This was a high station^ and one which he 
had nobly deserved ; but it roused the jea- 
lousy of many even of his own countrymen, as 
well as the indignation of the English king, 
who, incensed by the praises bestowed upon 
Wallace's bravery, even by his enemies, de- 
termined once more to wrest Scotland from 
the hand of its deliverer; and to accomplish 
this, spared no pains or expense in raising 
a powerful army, at the head of which he 
himself marched into Scotland. 

Notwithstanding all I have told you of 
Wallace's success, in every engagement he 
had hitherto had with the English, he was 
quite aware of the advantage that, in an 
open field of battle, they would have over 
him, both from the better training of their 
troops and from the superiority of their 
arms. He knew, also, his own followers to 
be greatly inferior in numbers to the enemy 
he had now to contend with ; but his cou- 
rage did not fail him. He marched his 
band to the encounter ; and the armies met 
on the field of Falkirk. Here the batUe 
was fought, which decided the fate of Scot- 
land. 
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The evening before the day appointed for 
the fight, the English army had halted on a 
heath near Linlithgow, where they were to 
pass the night. Fearful of being surprised 
by the Scots, the soldiers were not allowed 
to lay down their arms, but took what rest 
tliey could upon the hard ground. 

Ijlven the king of England had no shelter 
that night, but slept in the open air, with 
his horse standing beside him. In the mid- 
dle of the night he was awoke by a sudden 
and violent blow : the horse had kicked him 
in the side, and broken three of his ribs. 
There was a cry immediately through the 
army that Edward had been wounded ; and 
to prove that this was not the case, though 
he must have suffered great pain at the time, 
the king leaped upon his horse and rode 
round the field, cheering his men and tell- 
ing them to fight bravely. 

The next day was that appointed for the 
combat. On reaching the field, Edward 
proposed that they should pitch their tents 
and allow the soldiers some rest, but they 
called loudly to be led to battle. " We 
are certain of victory," cried they. " Lead 
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US on, lead on." " Be it so," said the 
king; and they immediately advanced to 
the charge. 

Well and nobly was that battle contested. 
As often as Edward advanced, so often was 
he repulsed by the Scottish soldiers. At 
last, however, they began to yield. Such 
showers of arrows and large stones were 
poured among their ranks, by the English 
archers and slingers, that no force could 
withstand them. The first line gave way ; 
the English cavalry rushed in, and the 
whole of the Scottish ranks were thrown 
into confusion. Many of the leaders with 
their followers were slain, and Wallace was 
obliged to fly for protection to the hills, 
with the small portion of his army which 
had escaped destruction. 

This was the battle of Falkirk ; and here, 
as you have seen, poor Wallace was totally 
defeated. Finding that he could no longer 
resist the enemy, or be of any further use 
to his countrymen, he resigned the office 
of governor of Scotland ; and with a few of 
his band, who, having loved him when 
prosperous, would not leave him in adver- 
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sity, he lurked about the hills, and again 
found shelter from his enemies in their 
woods and caves. 

Many of the gentry who had fought in 
the Scottish ranks, had, after their defeat at 
Falkirk, submitted themselves to Edward. 
But this Wallace resolutely refused to do. 
He had lived, he said, and would die a 
free man, and would never humble himself 
to the enslavers of his country. 

The haughty spirit of Edward was not 
content with having conquered Wallace. 
He was determined also upon taking his 
life; and a large sum was offered to any 
who should bring him prisoner to England. 
For seven whole years the search was con- 
tinued for him in vain ; but at the end of 
that time poor Wallace was betrayed into 
the hands of the English. 

You will probably think it very wicked, 
and even cowardly, in Edward pursuing, as 
he did, a brave but fallen foe. But how 
much worse will you think the person who 
betrayed him, when you hear that it was one 
of his own friends ! Yes, indeed, Sir John 
Montieth (for so this base, dishonourable 
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man was called) had once been the friend 
of the brave soldier ; and he it was who 
now succeeded in bribing the servant of 
Wallace to tell him where his master lay 
concealed. The house in which he was, was 
pointed out to his enemy. At night it was 
surrounded by the English soldiers, two of 
whom cautiously entering the room where 
Wallace slept, carried from it his arms and 
bugle ; thus leaving him without the power 
of defending himself, or of bringing his fol- 
lowers to his assistance. 

Sir John Montieth remained outside ; for, 
wicked as he was, be could not bring him- 
self to look upon the man he was about to 
betray. The soldiers again entered the 
room, and awakening Wallace, they at- 
tempted to seize him; but springing from 
their grasp, unarmed and defenceless as he 
was, he would not yield himself prisoner 
without a struggle; and seizing an oaken 
stool which stood in his room, he attacked 
his assailants, and laid both dead at I;iis 
feet. 

Montieth now entered the room, and in- 
forming Wallace that the whole house was 
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surrounded by soldiers, he told him that es- 
cape was hopeless ; and though at that mo- 
ment he knew that he was going to deliver 
him to death, he gave him his honour that, 
if he would quietly yield himself prisoner, 
his life should be spared. 

Incapable of treachery himself, Wallace 
was far from suspecting it in another, and 
that other, one who had been his Mend. 
He yielded himself prisoner to Montieth, 
who, so far from fulfilling his promise of 
safety, had him chained with many irons, 
and cast into a dungeon; notice at the 
the same time being sent to Edward, that 
the brave man who had so long resisted his 
authority was now a captive in his power. 

Orders were given to have him immedi- 
ately conveyed to London ; and here, with 
a crown of laurels placed in mockery on his 
head, he was taken before his judges, who 
accused him of treason toward Edward, and 
of having, when he and his followers march- 
ed into England, burnt villages, and castles, 
and done much injury to the country and 
people. 

Wallace indignantly replied : ^^ I cannot 
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be a traitor to Edward, for I owe him no 
allegiance. He is not my sovereign; he 
never received my homage ; and while life 
is in this persecuted body he never shall re- 
ceive it. To the other points whereof I am 
accused, I freely confess them all. As go* 
vemor of my countiy I have been an enemy 
to her enemies. I have slain the English; 
I have mortally opposed the English king ; 
I have stormed and taken the towns and 
castles which he unjustly claimed as his 
own. If I or my soldiers have plundered or 
done injury to the ministers of God, I repent 
me of my sin ; but it is of God, not of Ed- 
ward of England, that I shall ask pardon.'^ 

Of the latter part of the accusation he had 
confessed himself guilty. On this plea he 
was condemned to death. The crown of 
laurels was taken from his head ; with his 
hands chained behind his back he was 
dragged to the place of execution; and 
here, amid the murmurs of pity, which the 
crowd could not but feel at his fate, the 
brave and noble Wallace met his death. 

When taken down from the gallows his 
head was struck off, and placed on the top 
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of a pole on London-bridge. And not only 
this ; for they still further took a poor and 
weak revenge upon his dead body ; and cut- 
ting off his arms and legs, they sent them to 
different towns in Scotland, that all passers- 
by might be reminded of the fate of the de- 
fender and champion of their countiy. 

Edward thought by these means to 
frighten Scotland into a submission to his 
will ; but, on the contrary, the sight of the 
mangled limbs only awoke the pity of the 
people, roused their ^lish for vengeance, 
and recalled to them how long their beloved 
leader had resisted the force of his enemies, 
and for how long a time he had been the 
pride and glory of his country. 

Thus ends the history of the noble Wal- 
lace. England with all her armies could 
never conquer him. He lived brave and 
free till betrayed by a man whom he had 
loved and trusted. 

Edward now believed himself secure firom 
any further trouble with Scotland; out here 
he was again mistaken. Other brave men 
rose up to rid their country from its bon- 
dage ; and in less than six months after the 
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death of Wallace, Scotland was again a free 
country. 

Of this second deliverance from her ene- 
mies, however, I must tell you another day ; 
for I have written this long story after you 
were sound asleep in your comfortable little 
bed; so that I am very tired, and must 
wish you good-night, that before I go to 
sleep too, I may pray that God may guard, 
preserve, and ever watch over you, my dar- 
ling boy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANECDOTES OF KING ROBERT THE BRUCE, 
FROM HIS FIRST PROCLAIMING HIMSELF 
THE ENEMY OF ENGLAND, TO THE CON- 
QUEST OF BANNOCKBURN. 

When I had last night finished my story of 
Sir William Wallace, I promised my dear 
little boy that I should tell you what brave 
men rose after him, to fight for their coun- 
try, and to free it from the power of the 
English; and as you know that it is very 
wrong, ever to make a promise that you do 
not faithfully keep, I am now going to be- 
gin my story of Bruce. 

I remember, some time ago, when H 1 

had promised to give some young rabbits to 
a little boy, he asked his mamma why he 
must wait till they grew older before he 
gave tliem. She told him that they were 
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too young yet to live without their mother. 
" Do you think," she said, " that you could 
live without your mamma ?" " Yes," he 

said " H 1 could live without her ;" and 

then added, in a very sorrowful voice, so- 
lemnly shaking his little head and long, 
fair curls ; " but he could do nothing else. He 
could not play, or run about, or be happy." 

In the story that I am going to tell you, 
you will hear about little boys who were 
obliged to live without their papa or 
mamma; for at that time, even little boys 
were taken prisoners, and were shut up 
alone, without anybody who loved them, 
or who would be kind to tliem. 

Do you remember that, among those who 
joined Wallace, there was one called Robert 
Bruce, the Lord of Annandale? It is of 
him that I am now going to tell you ; and 
I think that, when you have heard his story, 
you will like him very much. He was 
good, and brave, and generous; so good, 
that when he was king of Scotland he wa^ 
always called the Good King Robert; so 
brave, that now that Wallace was dead, he 
was well known to be the bravest man that 
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lived in the whole of Scotland or England; 
and so generous, that he often put himself 
into danger, to help those who were in dis- 
tress. 

In the beginning of my story of Wallace 
I told you that Edward the First of Eng- 
land had dethroned the Scottish ^ing, and 
had carried him prisoner to England. The 
right of succession to the throne of Scotland 
was then disputed by two competitors. The 
one was the head of a very powerful family 
of the name of Comyn ; the other was Ro- 
bert Bruce. 

Each of these barons thought that he was 
himself the next heir to the crown ; but they 
knew that Edward would oppose any at- 
tempt made by either to possess themselves 
of it, and that, imless they joined their forces 
together, and fought in the same cause, that 
there could be no hope of either succeed- 
ing. 

AVhen, therefore, Bruce foimd an oppor- 
timity of speaking in secret to Comyn, he 
said : " You must grieve with me to see our 
country under the dominion of strangers, 
and subjected, as it is, to the yoke of the 
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English. Why should not one of us, for 
the good of our native land, forget that we 
have a claim to the throne, and assist in 
placing the other upon it, thus freeing our- 
selves from this shameful bondage? Give 
me your estates that you now hold, and I 
swear that I and my followers will aid you 
in chasing the enemy from our country, and 
in placing the crown upon your head. Or, 
if you prefer it, I will give you my large es- 
tates, and you will assist me in regaining the 
throne of my fathers." To this last proposal 
Comyn agreed ; and Bruce was very well sa- 
tisfied to give up his large possessions, for the 
good of his country, and for the hope of one 
day being upon the throne of Scotland. 

Immediately after this agreement had 
been made, Bruce was obliged to return to 
England, and he intrusted to Comyn the 
care of furthering the scheme they had pro- 
posed. Had he better known the character 
of this man, he would never have disclosed 
to him his design of regaining his right. 
Comyn hated Bruce ; and no sooner was he 
gone, than he dispatched messengers to Ed- 
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ward, informiiig him of what had passed be- 
tween them. 

Bruce, suspecting from the manner of the 
king of England, on their next interview, 
that he had been betrayed, though by whom 
he could not guess, found means to escape 
from the wrath and indignation of Edward, 
and attended only by a single servant, he fled 
with all haste into Scotland. 

I have told you that Bruce had no sus- 
])icion of who it was who had disclosed his 
secret to the king ; but on flying into Scot- 
land, he met, riding alone, a person whom 
he thought appeared as if he wished to 
avoid him. On approaching nearer, he 
knew him to be a servant of Comyn's, and 
immediately suspected that he it was who 
had acted so falsely towards him. No 
sooner had this suspicion entered his mind, 
than Bruce turned upon the man; seizing 
his bridle, he threw him upon the ground ; 
and having searched his person, he found 
letters to the king of England, disclosing 
still further his own designs against that 
monarch. 

The unfortunate bearer of these treacher- 
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ous letters was instantly put to death ; and 
Bruce rode off with the proofs which he had 
thus obtained of the villany of Comyn, who 
he was determined to meet as if nothing 
had occured to shake his faith in him ; and 
then, if he saw fit, he was to disclose the 
knowledge of his treachery. 

Bruce and his betrayer met in Dumfries, 
in the church of the Grey Friars. He had 
brought with him a few attendants. Co- 
myn was accompanied only by his brother. 
The two barons walked towards the altar, 
where they could converse without the fear 
of being overheard. At first they appeared 
to be upon fiiendly terms; but soon their 
words grew high and angry, till, at last, 
Bruce accused his companion of a breach 
of faith, in having betrayed him to Edward. 
" It is false!" said Comyn; and Bruce, 
firing at the words, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it in the breast of his enemy, who 
fell, weltering in his blood, on the steps of 
the altar. 

It was the passion of a moment. Horri- 
fied and repentant for what he had done, he 
nished from the church, and meeting some 
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of his friends, he told them that he feared 
he had slain Comyn. " Fear !" said they. 
" And do you leave it in doubt ? We shall 
make it sure ;" and entering the church, they 
approached Comyn, who ^as still breath* 
ing, and repeatedly pierced him with their 
daggers ; slaying at the same time his poor 
brother, who attempted to defend him. 

This was a dark and wicked deed, com- 
mitted too in the church of God ; and long 
and bitterly did Bruce repent having thus 
given way to wrath. It was now no longer 
possible to cany on his schemes in secret; 
and before he had yet gathered round him a 
sufficient number of friends to maintain his 
cause, he was obliged to disclose his inten- 
tions. Thus he again felt the misery of his 
hasty and ungovernable passion. 

No time was now to be lost. Bruce sent 
messengers in every direction, to entreat the 
assistance of the friends he had already se- 
cured ; and he determined upon immediately 
going to the palace of Scone, there to have 
the crown of Scotland placed upon his head. 

On his way thither, with a small band, 
many of whom were brave and true war- 
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riors, who had fought under Wallace, Bnice 
was met by a young baron, who, as the 
party approached, threw himself from his 
horse, and kneeling before Bruce, owned 
him as his lawful sovereign, and asked per- 
mission to serve him. Gladly did Bruce 
accept the offer; raising the young baron 
from the ground, he kindly embraced him ; 
telling the lords and gentlemen who sur- 
rounded him, that he was Sir James Doug- 
las, son of Sir William Douglas, who had 
fought with Wallace, and that he doubted 
not but that he would do honour to the 
name of his brave father. This proved 
true ; for Sir James Douglas almost rivalled 
Bruce himself in courage and in deeds of 
valour, and remained to the last devotedly 
attached to the cause of his royal master. 

When Edward of England heard of the 
proceedings in Scotland, and knew that 
Bruce had actually been crowned at Scone, 
his indignation knew no bounds. It was 
only a few months since he had completed 
the conquest of Scotland, which had taken 
him fifteen years to achieve, and already the 
whole countiy was again up in arms against 
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him. He swore to be revenged; and de- 
termined, though now an old man, and 
from long illness unable to bear fatigue, 
that he would himself lead an army into 
Scotland. 

Great preparations were accordingly made 
in England, and a large and powerful force 
marched against Bruce. As they approached 
the neighbourhood of Scone, where the Scot- 
tish king and his small band of followers were 
stationed, the Scots drew up in form of battle, 
and prepared to fight. But the Earl of 
Pembroke sent a messenger to say, that as 
the day was already far advanced, they 
would defer the battle till the morrow. Sa- 
tisfied with the promise of the earl, that a 
truce should be held for that day, Bruce re- 
treated to the woods ; where imdoing their 
armour, and resting their spears and swords 
upon the trees beside them, the men lay 
down upon the green grass, prepared their 
supper, or dispersed in small groups through 
the woods in search of amusement. While 
in this unguarded state, a cry was heard 
that the enemy had broken faith, and were 
upon them. Bruce starting up, hastily re- 
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placed his armour, and he and his leaders 
had scarcely time to prepare for the eft- 
counter, when they were furiously attacked 
by the English, whose niunbers were infi- 
nitely greater than their own. 

A desperate struggle ensued ; four times 
was Bruce imhorsed, and his life in danger, 
and four times was he rescued and re- 
mounted by the bravery and devotion of 
some of his band. The contest was so un- 
equal, that the efibrt on the part of the Scots 
firom the first was hopeless; many were 
slain, and it was with some difficulty that 
Bruce at last succeeded in retreating, with 
only a small remainder of his band, into the 
hills. Here he was very far from findings 
like his predecessor Wallace, safety or re- 
pose. He was continually pursued and 
(harassed by the mountaineers, who, accus- 
tomed from their childhood to wander about 
the rocks, would climb the steepest clifis, 
and leap from crag to crag, like the wild 
mountain goat, or like the pretty chamois, 
which even your baby eyes followed with 
admiration in the valley of the Rhone, ias 
its small gracefiil feet scarcely touched the 
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rocks over which it bounded, in its eager 
haste to get far beyond the reach of onr ob- 
servation. 

Many a narrow escape did thebrave Scottish 
king make at this time. Of some of these 
I shaU teU you, that firom them you may 
judge of the unusual degree of strength and 
courage possessed by this great man. 

At one time three strong highlanders, who 
had resolved at all hazards to get possession 
of his person, waylaid him, and all rushing 
upon him at once, one seized his bridle, and 
another attempted to drag him firom his 
horse. With one blow of his battle-axe 
he feUed the first to the ground : two assail- 
ants still remained, and one springing on the 
horse behind the king, tried to plunge his 
dagger in his heart. Here the strength of 
Bruce was eminently displayed; shaking 
himself free from the iron grasp of the 
highlander, he threw him to the ground; 
another blow of the battle-axe laid him life- 
less as his companion; a moment more, 
and the third shared the same fate, and the 
triumphant Bruce returned uninjured to his 
men, who from a distance had seen and 
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trembled at the unequal encounter, and wBo, 
now in the exuberance of their joy at his 
deliverance, could scarcely be restrained from 
grasping in their own rough hands the hand 
of the royal Bruce. 

The cold and dreary winter was now ap- 
proaching, and Bruce and his band suffered 
much from hunger, and from the coldness of 
the season ; yet they did not dare, for fear 
of their enemies, to quit the hills, and seek 
the low country, where they might have 
found provisions. Nor was it men and 
soldiers alone who thus suffered for the 
sake of their country. Bruce's queen, with 
a number of other ladies, the wives and 
sisters of the different leaders, had joined 
their friends in the hills, and underwent with 
them all the hardships they had to endure. 
Sometimes they slept in the open air; at 
others in cold damp caves, with nothing but 
the skins of animals which they had taken 
in the chase, to sleep upon ; and often they 
could not obtain food sufficient for their 
numbers. But every misfortune seemed to 
raise rather than depress the spirits of the 
Scottish king; for though I dare say he 
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often felt sad, he used to feign cheerfulness 
in order to support the drooping hearts of 
those around him. "Whatever happens," 
he would say, " let us never despair ; think 
always, that though it is now our lot to 
suffer, God may yet relieve us, as he has 
done to many yet harder beset than we : be 
of good cheer, my dear friends, I beseech 
you, and all will yet go well." 

As winter advanced, however, they found 
it impossible any longer to continue the life 
they had been leading on the bleak moun- 
tains. They consulted among themselves 
what was to be done, and it was decided 
that Nigel, the young and beautiful brother 
of Robert Bruce, should, with a party of 
soldiers, accompany the queen and the other 
ladies to the castle of Kildrummie, where 
they hoped to be able to defend themselves 
firom the enemy ; whilst Bruce with his re- 
maining band was to cross over to Ireland. 
Having seen his queen depart, as he hoped, 
to a place of safety, he and his followers set 
forward on their march to Kintyre, from 
which place they were to sail for Ireland ; 
but when on their route they reached the 
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banks of Loch Lomond, they looked in vain 
for a boat to ferry them across ; there was 
none to be found; and as the dark cold 
night came on, Bruce and his men crept on 
their hands and knees through the narrow 
mouth of a cave by the side of the lake, and 
there spent the night. 

In the morning the search for a boat was 
again continued, and Sir James Douglas 
did at last discover one, very old, small, and 
leaky : it had been left lying there as utterly 
useless, and in this miserable boat did they 
determine to cross the lake. It was so 
small, that only three people could sit in 
it at once, and so leaky, that if they had not 
kept putting out the water as quickly as it 
came in, the boat would have filled and gone 
down. You may suppose that the passing 
over in this way of two hundred men, which 
was the number of Bruce's band, was a 
very slow and tedious process. The boat 
only held three, and as one was obliged to 
bring it back again, each trip backwards 
and forward carried only two men to the 
other side. Some of those whose courage 
was much greater than their patience, tired 
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of waiting for the boat, tied their clothes in 
bundles upon their backs, and holding their 
swords between their teeth, jumped into the 
water and swam across ; yet it was a whole 
night and day before the last of the party 
found themselves in safety on the other side. 
During all that time, the good king Robert 
had shared the fatigue and toil of the mean- 
est soldier of his band. But after this last 
adventure, the sufferings of these brave men 
were for awhile at an end ; they reached the 
little island of Rachrine, where they were 
to pass the winter in safety, and were gladly 
received and welcomed by its kind-hearted 
and hospitable inhabitants. 

Whilst Bruce thus for a short time en- 
joyed repose, very different was the fate of 
the party he had left in Scotland. The 
castle of Kildrummie, to which the queen 
and her ladies had retired, was, by the order 
of Edward, besieged by the English. It 
was defended with great courage and bra- 
very by Nigel Bruce, till one of his soldiers 
basely betrayed him to the enemy. He was 
then obliged to surrender the castle, and he 
with all the barons who had aided him in 
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its defence, were carried away prisoners, 
loaded with chains, and immediately hanged. 

Among those who were taken captive at 
this time, was the young Earl of Mar, not 
very many years older than you are now. 
They shut him up in a castle, and sent sol- 
diers to guard him, for they were not wicked 
enough to put chains upon his poor little 
hands and feet, or to put him to death as they 
had done to others. 

But of all who suffered at this time under 
the severity of the English, the fate of 
Nigel Bruce called forth the greatest de- 
gree of pity. Every heart but that of the 
cruel Edward bled for the youthful prince 
as he was led to the scaffold. That one so 
young, so beautiful, should die a death so 
ignominious, might well move his enemies 
to pity, and his unhappy fate was long re- 
membered even by them with sorrow. 

The severity of Edward towards those 
who had attempted to resist his power in 
the castle of Kildrummie, was extended to 
the poor queen and the ladies of her party : 
they were carried prisoners to England, and 
there held in strict confinement for many 
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years. For the Countess of Buchan, who 
had assisted at the coronation of Bruce, a 
punishment of the most savage nature was 
devised ; she was shut up in an iron cage, 
which was hung on the walls of Berwick ; 
and Mary, the sister of Bruce, was subjected 
to the same cruel treatment in the Castle of 
Roxburg. 

In the meantime, Bruce, who, as I have 
told you, was kindly received by the inha- 
bitants of Rachrine, remained ignorant of 
the fate of his friends in Scotland. On the 
Tetum of spring, when his band would no 
longer suffer from the inclemency of the 
weather, as they had done a few months 
before, he determined again to attempt 
rescuing his country from her foes, and re- 
turned to Scotland. 

Their first effort was to be made upon 
Carrie, where lay the estates of Robert 
Bruce, all of which had been seized and 
disposed of by the English; but it was 
thought prudent not to risk the last rem^ 
nant of their little band, unless they knew 
that the enemy did not greatly exceed them 
in number. A messenger was according dis- 
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patched, who was to act the part of a spy. 
He was to discover of what strength the Eng- 
lish were ; and, if he thought it advisable, 
that Bruce and his baud should come over 
and attack them, he was, on a certain day, to 
light a fire, which the king should recog- 
nize as a signal to advance. 

The appointed day came, and every eye 
was strained in the direction where the 
wished-for fire was to appear. Towards 
evening a flame was seen, gradually larger 
and brighter. It rose high in the air ; and 
gladly was it hailed by the soldiers, who, 
wearied of idleness, longed again to be led 
to action by their brave leader. 

I must now tell you, that the messenger 
sent over to Carrick by Bruce, found that the 
force of the English was such as might 
crush in a moment the little band of his 
master. So far fi*om having lighted the 
fire, the moment he saw it, fearful of the 
mistake into which it might lead Bruce, he 
flew to the shore, in hopes to intercept 
their landing ; but he only reached the spot 
when they already stood upon the shore of 
Carrick. The attempt, he told them, would 

H 
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be hopeless, the force of the English was so 
great. " Traitor !" cried Bruce, " why, 
then, did you light the flame ?" " It was 
not I," he said, " who raised the fire, nor 
do I know by whom it was done. I saM' 
it burning, and I hastened here to warn 
you, ere it was too late." 

Bruce then enquired into the state of the 
country, and was unresolved whether to go 
on, or retrace his steps. He turned to con- 
sult his friends. '* I know not what others 
may do," exclaimed his bold brother Ed- 
ward; " but here I shall remain, and follow 
out my adventiure." His words were hailed 
with delight by the men, and Bruce con- 
sented that the attempt should be made. 

It was night; darkness would favour the 
attempt : and with the utmost caution they 
approached the town, in which many of the 
soldiers were quartered. Believing them- 
selves quite secure firom any attack, the 
English had taken no precautions : the 
Scotch dispersed themselves through the 
town, broke open the doors where the sol- 
diers slept, and before they had time to arm 
themselves for defence, they were put to the 
sword. 
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No sooner did Edward heax of this at- 
tack upon his men, than he sent a large 
army to chase Bruce from Carrick ; but the 
Scotch king, who knew his numbers to be 
very inferior to the enemy, did not wait 
for the encounter, but retired into the 
hills. 

It is about this period that a very pretty 
story is told of Bruce and a spider. 1 do 
not know whether it is quite true or not ; 
but as I do not see why it may not be 
true, I shall tell it to you. 

One night, after having wandered about 
for many hours in search of shelter for the 
night, he entered a miserable shed, and 
throwing himself upon a heap of straw, he 
tried to forget for a little while, in sleep, the 
apparent hopelessness of his cause. But 
sleep would not befriend him ; and he lay 
for some time, considering whether it would 
not be wiser to leave Scotland to its fate, and 
no longer to risk the lives of his faithful 
followers in a vain attempt. Whilst thus 
engaged by his sad thoughts, his attention 
was attracted by a spider, which, hanging 
by its long, thin web, was trying to fasten it 
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fiom one beam to another. Six times did it 
attempt to reach the spot, and six times had 
it fallen back unsuccessful. Bruce remem- 
bered that six times he had made an effort 
to free his country fi-om her enemies, and, 
like the spider, six times had he seen his 
purposes defeated; and he now resolved 
that, if the spider at last succeeded, he 
would once again march against England ; 
but that, if it gave up in despair, so would 
he. The spider stopped for a moment, then 
swinging itself with more force than it had 
yet used, it reached the spot, and fastened 
its web to the beam. " It has gained !" said 
Bruce: '^ with perseverance I may gain 
too ;" and from that moment he never again 
thought of deserting Scotland. 

Ever since this story was known of the 
persevering spider, and how it had made 
Bruce determine to fight against the ene- 
mies of his country, every body of the name 
of Bruce, when they meet a spider, take the 
greatest care not to harm it, or to destroy its 
pretty web, as some people do who when 
walking along, amuse themselves by breaking 
the long threads which it has taken so much 
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trouble to fasten about the trees, or from 
one flower to another. 

I remember, some time ago, I saw a very 
pretty drawing of a highland brooch, which 
a gentleman had drawn for a lady of the 
name of Bruce. Instead of having orna- 
ments of silver and stones, as you know 
most highland brooches have, he placed in 
the middle a large spider, and over it, in 
very thin silver, a round web, like that 
which some of the wood-spiders spin. The 
house-spiders, you know, do not make pretty 
webs : they are thick and ugly, and covered 
with dust, while some of those in the woods 
shine like silver, and are very pretty. 

But I dare say that you long to hear more 
about Bruce, and I can tell you of another 
narrow escape which he made from the 
treachery of three of his own followers, who 
had been bribed by the enemy to betray 
him. 

These men, a father and two sons, had, 
from their great strength and courage, fre- 
quently been kindly noticed by Bruce, who 
thought highly of their fidelity and attach- 
ment to his person. But forgetful of all his 
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former kindness, on an offer of a large sum 
from the English, they basely promised to 
attack him, when alone and unarmed, and 
either to slay him, or make him their pri- 
soner. 

Fortunately for Bruce and for Scotland, 
one of his more faithful followers disco- 
vered the designs of these wicked men, and 
by informing Bruce of them he put him on 
his guard. 

Jt happened that one day Bruce, accom- 
panied only by a little boy, his page, was in 
a wild and solitary place, when he saw com- 
ing towards him the three men, who had 
probably chosen this remote spot for the 
scene of their wicked deed. 

As they approached within some yards of 
him, Bruce commanded them to stand still. 
" Villains !" he said, " advance not a step 
nearer, or you shall pay for it with your 
lives. I know that you have betrayed me 
to my foes." " Alas !" said one of them, 
do you then take your trusty followers to 
be traitors?" As he spoke, he still came 
slowly forward; but he had hardly made 
another step in advance, when the king, 
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snatching the bow and arrow from the hand 
of the little page, drew the string, and so cer- 
tain was his aim, that the arrow, entering 
the brain of the unhappy man, he fell dead 
on the spot. The other two, seeing the fate 
of their comrade rushed upon the king; 
but their courage forsook them in so bad a 
cause, and the brave and gallant Bruce laid 
both his enemies dead at his feet. 

But the narrowest escape which the Scot- 
tish king ever made, and the danger which 
he found most difficulty in avoiding, remains 
yet to be told. 

When sorely pressed by the enemy, the 
little band of Bruce would divide into dif- 
ferent parties, who all turned in separate 
directions ; so that their piursuers, who were 
intent only upon securing the person of 
Bruce, knew not which to follow. 

To this last resource Bruce was obliged 
to look for safety, after a severe and hope- 
less struggle with the Lord of Lorn and his 
numerous followers. But Lorn, who had 
foreseen the probability of his making the 
attempt, had procured, I know not how, a 
large blood-hound, which had once belonged 
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to Bruce. He knew that this dog would 
follow the steps of his old master, and thus 
lead his enemies in the direction he had 
taken. When, therefore, the little band sepa- 
rated, as I have told you was their custom, 
the dog was let loose; and though it did 
not see the king, the affectionate animal, 
putting its nose to the ground, knew the 
path he had taken, and pursued it, little 
knowing that it led his enemies to the re- 
treat of its noble master. The few soldiers 
who had accompanied him heard the baying 
of the hound, and knew the danger of the 
king: again and again they separated in 
different directions, in hopes of deceiving 
the scent of the hound, but it continued 
imerringly the path which Bruce, now only 
with a single attendant, had pursued. Al- 
ready they looked upon their escape as 
hopeless, when at a little distance they 
descried a running stream. 

I must tell you, that if the step of a per- 
son that a hoimd is following passes through 
water, the scent is lost. Bruce knew this, 
and felt that a chance of escape was still 
left to him ; he sprang into the water, and 
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for some distance waded through the stream ; 
then fearful of putting his foot again to the 
ground so near the side, in case that the 
dog should pass the stream, and running 
about in its eager search, again discover the 
scent, and pursue it, he sprang into a tree, 
whose branches were suspended over him, and 
for some distance he continued to swing him- 
self from tree to tree. Th us having completely 
succeeded in eluding the search made for 
him, leaping to the ground, he continued his 
retreat on foot, and in the course of a day 
or two was again surrounded by his faithful 
followers, all hailing with delight the safety 
of their leader. 

Bruce's repeated attacks upon the English 
were now generally crowned with success. 
Indignant at the repeated discomfitures of 
the parties sent out against the Scots, the 
Earl of Pembroke resolved upon challenging 
their leader to leave his hills and hiding 
places, and to meet on open field to decide 
their cause. Bruce consented, and on the 
the tenth of May the two armies met at 
Loudon Hill. 

I cannot enter into all the particulars of 
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this battle, nor perhaps if I did, could I 
make you properly understand them. I 
shall only tell you, that by the careful and 
well-chosen arrangements of Bruce, his little 
band were enabled totally to defeat the 
mighty force led against them by the English. 

The news of the victory spread through 
the country. Bruce's numbers continued 
daily to increase; and their late successes 
had given them a reliance on their own 
strength, and the superior qualities of their 
leader, which seemed to set at defiance every 
effort made to subdue them. 

The tidings of the repeated failures of 
the English reached Edward when he was 
at Carlisle, where he had been obliged to 
remain from severe illness. Incensed at the 
news, he tried to believe himself sufficiently 
strong to march at the head of his army 
into Scotland. His son, and the friends 
who were with him, endeavoured to dissuade 
him, but to no purpose ; the king rose from 
the bed of sickness, to which for months he 
had been confined, and mounting his horse, 
set out at the head of his army ; but he was 
so ill, that in four whole days he had only 
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gone six miles. At the eud of this time the 
poor king died, leaving his son, £dward 
the Second, to complete the conquest of 
Scotland. 

Edward the Second of England, was a 
very different character from his father : 
already wearied of the fatigues and distresses 
of war, he would willingly have saved him- 
self all trouble by resigning Scotland to its 
lawful king. This, after the great expense 
at which England had carried on the war, 
he was ashamed to do ; but he put off from 
^y to day what, if he wished to subdue 
the Scots, he ought at once to have under- 
taken. 

In the meantime Bruce continued his eager 
efforts to obtain the throne of his fathers, 
till there was scarcely left, in the whole of 
the north of Scotland, a single castle in the 
hands of the English ; and in ever}*^ encoun- 
ter which he or his brave brother Edward 
now had with the enemy, they invariably 
were the victors. 

Edward the Second was, however, at 
length roused from his state of idle indif- 
ference. He saw that if something was not 
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immediately done, that Scotland, by the 
bravery of her devoted soldiers, would be- 
come a free country, and be lost to him for 
ever. He determined to make one great 
effort to recover the power he had so nearly 
lost, and he called upon all his barons to 
assist him in his design. 

Bruce was informed of the preparations 
of the English, and summoning his whole 
band, they marched to Forwood, a large 
forest which liesbetween Falkirk and Stirling. 
The number of Bruce's followers was thirty 
thousand; that of the enemy was almost 
three times the number. On the near ap- 
proach of the English king, the Scots ad- 
vanced as far as Stirling to meet him : here^ 
drawing up his army in form of battle, 
Bruce desired that one of his heralds should 
proclaim in front of the line, " That any 
soldier who had not resolved to win the free- 
dom of his country, or to die on the field 
they were about to fight, had now permis- 
sion to depart, as he wished none to serve 
him unwillingly." Not one soldier moved 
firom his post, but they set up a shout to ex- 
press their determination to conquer or to 
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die, which echoed loud and long through 
all the woods and hills, and which gladdened 
the heart of Bruce, for it showed the en- 
thusiasm with which they entered into his 
cause. 

I do not recollect if I mentioned among 
Bruce's brave leaders his nephew Randolph. 
Having a high opinion of the bravery of 
his young kinsman, he committed to him the 
important charge of preventing the enemy 
from approaching the castle of Stirling, for 
it was at that time an English garrison ; and 
if once they obtained entrance, it would 
give 'them a great advantage over the 
Scots. 

The English were aware of this, and a 
large party crept stealthily by the side of 
the stream, concealing themselves by the 
shrubs and rising grounds, and were almost 
upon the castle before they were perceived 
by Bruce, who instantly spuning his horse 
toward Randolph, exclaimed, "Oh Ran- 
dolph ! how little did I dream that you would 
have allowed these men to pass ; a rose has 
indeed fallen from your chaplet !" By this 
he meant, that from his negligence a stain 
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would rest upon his name as a Imight and a 
warrior. 

Randolph, conscious of the truth of Bruce's 
words, and stung by the reproach, called his 
men hastily aroimd him, and exclaiming, 
" I shall retrieve my honour, or perish in the 
attempt," he rushed upon the English. 
They turned to meet him : their numbers 
greatly exceeded his, and in a few minutes 
his brave, but small band, was completely 
surrounded by the enemy. 

Douglas, who from a little distance saw 
the danger in which his friend Randolph 
had placed himself, asked permission of the 
king to go to his aid. But Bruce replied, 
" The fault was his, let him save himself as 
best he may." Douglas would not disobey 
his king, but he could not see his friend die 
without an attempt to save him. " My 
liege," he said, " I may not stand by and 
see Randolph perish." " Go then," said 
Bruce. No sooner were the words uttered, 
than away he flew. But as he drew nearer, 
he observed that the English were falling 
into confusion, and already beginning to fly. 
" Stop," said he to his band ; " these brave 
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men require no aid from us ; they have con- 
quered : we shall not try to share their glory, 
since we are too late to partake in the dan- 
ger.*' He returned to Bruce, and in a little 
while they were joined by the victorious 
Randolph. 

The two armies now approached nearer 
to each other; and when Edward saw how 
comparatively few were the numbers of the 
Scottish king, he could scarcely believe that 
he really intended to fight. Just at this mo- 
ment the Abbot of Inchafiray walked slowly 
before the Scottish line, holding a crucifix 
in his hand. This was to remind the sol- 
diers, that before an engagement so fearful, 
and on which so much depended, they 
should raise their hearts to God, and pray 
to him to support their cause. The whole 
army bent their knee on the greensward, 
and with their eyes devoutly fixed on the 
ground, each offered up the prayer which 
his own heart prompted him to use. The 
English king, who, from a little distance 
saw the whole Scottish army thus prostrate 
themselves on the ground, concluded that, 
awed by his numbers, they implored his 
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mercy. " See ! see !" cried he : " they yield, 
they ask our mercy." " Yes, sire," said one 
who stood near him, and who was better ac- 
quainted with the character of their brave 
foes, " they do ask mercy, but it is of God, 
not of you: be assured they will win the 
day or die." " Be it so," said Edward. 
" We shall see how they will stand the 
test ;" and he gave command that the attack 
should commence. 

Boldly the English cavalry rushed upon 
the line of infantry commanded by Robert 
Bruce, but they were met with equal firm- 
ness. On the first onset, many of their 
horses were killed, and their riders, ere they 
could rise firom the groimd, were slain by 
the daggers or axes of the Scots; whilst 
other poor horses, rendered wild and im- 
manageable by the pain of their wounds, 
rushed in various directions, throwing the 
lines of the English into the greatest con- 
fusion. In the meantime other attacks had 
been made upon different parts of the Scot- 
tish army, all of which were repulsed with 
equal success. 

The English fought with great courage. 
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but disheartened at last by the numbers 
that fell around them, they became impa- 
tient and unruly, whilst the strength and 
courage of the Scots seemed to increase in 
proportion as their liopes of success were 
strengthened. 

The whole Scottish army, consisting of 
four parties, was now engaged in the at- 
tack. One commanded by Randolph, an- 
other by the Douglas, one by Edward 
Bruce, and the last by the king himself. 
But I think that the best thing I can do, 
will be to copy for you here the account of 
this part of the battle, by a writer of history', 
called Barbour. He says : — 

" It was hideous to hear, and awful to be- 
hold. The air was deafened by the clang 
of arms, and breaking and thrusting of 
spears, and the shouts of the knights, as 
ihey raised their war-cries. The horses, 
maddened with wounds, fled without their 
riders in every direction. The field where 
they fought was red with blood, and co- 
vered with multitudes of the slain, and pen- 
nons and scarfs torn and trampled under 
foot. Over the heads of the combatants the 
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air was still thick with arrows, discharged 
at random by flying parties of the archers ; 
and the furious cries of the combatants were 
mingled with the groans of the wounded 
and the dying." 

There was a shout heard through all the 
Scottish army, and the cry, " On them ! 
they fail ! they fail ! the day is ours!" ran 
from rank to rank. The English were in- 
deed failing; for now totally disheartened, 
their attacks became less frequent and less 
powerful. And now you will probably 

laugh as much as little H 1 used to do, 

when we told him the story, and how it was 
that this great battle was at last decided. 

A large party of the servants and fol- 
lowers of the camp, a great part of which 
consisted of old men, women, and children, 
to the number of many thousands, had been 
stationed on a hill, from whence they could 
see the fate of the battle, and how the day 
went. 

On observing the success of their coun- 
trymen, and the evident confusion into 
which the English were thrown, they could 
no longer restrain their joy, but all with one 
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accord rushed down the hill to the field of 
battle* The English, who from a little dis- 
tance, saw the whole hill covered with the 
numbers who came rushing down its sides, 
believed it to be a new army coming against 
them. The Scots, perhaps with the inten- 
tion of forwarding this mistake, had fas- 
tened plaids, sheets, and blankets to long 
poles ; and these waving in the air, like the 
banners which are used in battle, com- 
pletely deceived the enemy, who, hopeless 
of being able to resist what appeared so 
great a force, turned from the field and fled. 
Edward of England, who had that morn- 
ing looked upon his enormous force, and 
had fancied that a few minutes would suffice 
to crush the little band of Scots, could 
scarcely believe the possibility of his de- 
feat. His whole army fled ; but he refused 
to quit the field, till two English knights, 
seizing his bridle -rein, turned his horse's 
head, and compelled him to fly. One of 
these knights, Sir Giles de Argentine, hav- 
ing led the king to a little distance from the 
field, reined in his horse and said, " Fare- 
well, my liege : may you reach England in 

I 2 
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safety; but for me, I must return to the 
field. It must never be said that De Argen- 
tine fled from the enemy he could not sub- 
due." He touched his gallant war-horse 
with the spur, and shouting his war-cry, 
" An Argentine ! an Argentine !" he rushed 
alone on the ranks of the enemy, and re- 
ceiving innumerable wounds from the Scot- 
tish spears, the gallant knight was slain. 

The few English stragglers who had not 
yet fled, were pursued and taken prisoners, 
or killed by the Scots ; and Bruce with his 
gallant band remained on the field victo- 
rious. 

This was called the battle of Bannock- 
bum ; and it was to this period that I pro- 
mised to bring my story. 

Bruce died in his fifty-fifth year. Four- 
and-twenty years he had reigned over his 
people, and was deeply beloved by them. 
Under his good and wise government, Scot- 
land, which had so long suffered from the 
miseries of war, became a better and a hap- 
pier country than it had ever been before. 
The people were no longer kept in a state 
of subjection by the tyranny of the English ; 
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and they never failed to bless the good and 
generous monarch under whose guidance 
they had obtained their freedom. 

And now, from this little history, which it 
has taken me some time to write, my dar- 
ling boy will see how, from being a poor 
exile, hunted from one hiding-place to an- 
other, in hourly danger of his life, Bruce 
became, from his own bravery, and the 
bravery of his faithful followers, one of the 
best, the bravest, and the most beloved of 
kings that ever reigned in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STORT OF JOAN OF ARC. 

AxD now, mr deai^st little boy, I have told 
Tou so xoauciT stories about brave men, that I 
am gv>uig to vanr my book a little, and tell 
you* not of a brave and noble Englishman, — 
not of a dauntless Hi£:hlander or fearless Scot, 
but of a woman* a brave French woman, 
whose wcodeiful courage led her to place 
herself at the head of an anny, to be ever 
the foiemost in the hour of battle^ and to 
fiv^e at length hex country finom the bondage 
U> which it had b«i»i siibjeded br the Eng- 

Jeanne DWic-. or as I am witting an Eng- 
lish storr. I shaU call her by her English 
tta»e. Joan of Arc^ was a peasant girl, bom 
iu a Kttle viUage in France. H« parents 
>fc>iw too i^oor to send her to school, and 
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Joan could neither read or write. But she 
was taught to love God, and to pray to him, 
so that she became very good, and gentle, 
and kind to the poor ; and many a starving 
creature has called down blessings on her 
head, as she has shared with them her 
scanty meal, or provided them with a night's 
rest and lodging in her mother's house. 

At the time that my story begins, which 
is more than four hundred years ago, 
Charles the Seventh of France had for some 
time been carrying on a war with the Eng- 
lish, who were in possession of the greatest 
part of his kingdom. They had taken from 
him his capital, the great city of Paris, and 
one town after another had fallen into their 
bands, till it appeared likely that the whole 
of France would soon be in their posses- 
sion. 

One place of great strength, the town of 
Orleans, still held out, though besieged by 
their powerful enemy, who enclosed it on 
all sides, and built many batteries and towers 
around it, to prevent the inhabitants from 
getting any provisions sent in to them. 

By this means the poor people of Orleans 
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were reduced to the greatest extremity ; and 
though some brave men declared that they 
would rather die than deliver their country 
entirely into the hands of the enemy, there 
were others who called loudly that the gates 
might be opened, that they, the women and 
the little children, might be saved from a 
death so fearful as that of hunger. 

Joan of Arc, the peasant girl whose story 
I am going to tell you, at this time was 
eighteen years old. On all sides she heard 
of the miseries of her countiymen, and more 
particularly of those imprisoned within the 
walls of Orleans. The sufferings to which 
they must hourly be exposed, occupied her 
thoughts all day, and I suppose that she 
dreamed of it all night too ; for she began to 
think that she was destined by heaven to re- 
store the king to power, and to free France 
from her enemies. 

So persuaded was she of this, that she 
determined to apply to the governor of 
Vancouleurs, who she thought might be per- 
suaded to assist her intention of visiting the 
King of France, which she wished to do, 
in the hope of prevailing upon him, when 
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he had heard her story, to provide her with 
men and arms sufficient to make the at- 
tempt she proposed, of raising the siege of 
Orleans. 

It is not to be wondered at that the go- 
vernor should look upon as an impostor 
or a mad woman, a young girl scarcely yet 
eighteen, who offered, without fear or hesi- 
tation, to lead an army to battle, and under 
her command, to make them achieve what 
the ablest generals of France had not ac- 
complished. He bade her go home, and 
tend, as formerly, her father's cattle ; a fitter 
occupation, he said, for a peasant girl, than 
that which she had proposed for herself. 

But Joan was not to be so easily repulsed. 
She remained firm in her resolution of visit- 
ing the king, and applied to all who might 
be able or willing to befriend her. At 
length one, struck with the earnestness of 
her manner, offered to become her guide, 
and to conduct her to the French court. 

Most gladly did Joan accept the proffered 
kindness ; and though, from the disturbed 
state in which the country then was, her 
journey was a long and dangerous one, her 
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courage never failed her, and her anxiety 
to be presented to Charles seemed only to 
increase, as the probability of her being so 
appeared more certain. 

On being conducted to the presence of the 
king, many questions were put to her con^ 
ceming what she intended to do, and all the 
lords and gentlemen who surrounded the 
throne were astonished with the wisdom and 
judgment which she showed in everything 
concerning war. 

She entreated Charles to provide her with 
men, horses, and arms ; to trust in her, and 
she should relieve Orleans ; for that God, in 
whom she trusted and believed, would assist 
and guide her, and enable her to rescue her 
country. 

"I will raise the siege of Orleans," she 
said, " and I will place the crown upon the 
head of your majesty, for God has decreed 
it so ; and then my task will be done, and I 
shall go back and live with my father and 
my people. But there is no time for delay ; 
the loss of one hour may prove fatal to 
Orleans, Already the garrison is weakened 
by hunger and a long resistance; another 
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week, and they will be compelled to sur- 
render." 

However much astonished Charles may at 
first have been at this most extraordinary 
proposal, he could not resist the earnestness 
of Joan's entreaties, or the assurances which 
she gave him of the certainty of her success. 
And he was willing to make a last attempt, 
though perhaps with little hope of its being 
a successful one, of saving his kingdom. 
He therefore provided Joan of Arc with the 
troops she required, and gave her a suit of 
light and beautiful armour for her own use. 

So much, even at this time, had her ex- 
traordinary fame spread through the coun- 
try, that many of their own accord placed 
themselves under her command, and pro- 
mised the strictest obedience to her will. 
Already all France looked to her as their 
deliverer, whilst the inhabitants of Orleans 
hailed her approach as that of a guardian 
angel. 

Joan of Arc succeeded in throwing pro- 
visions into Orleans ; and soon after, amid 
shouts and exclamations of delight, she en- 
tered the town herself, on her beautiful 
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white horse, and carrying her embroidered 
banner in her hand ; the inhabitants, as she 
passed, kneeling down, and thanking Hea- 
ven for thus sending them so unlooked-for a 
means of deliverance, when they had no 
longer any hope of rescue. 

After entering Orleans, Joan of Arc had 
written to the Duke of Bedford, the com- 
mander of the English forces, warning him 
that, if he would draw off his men and 
abandon the siege, they should be allowed 
to retire in peace ; but that if, on the con- 
trary, he persisted in annoying the inha- 
bitants, that she would lead her troops 
against him, and by force of arms would 
oblige him to quit the kingdom. The letter 
was sent by two heralds; one of whom was 
detained prisoner by the English, and the 
other, after much bad treatment, was sent 
back with many contemptuous messages, 
which he was desired to give to his leader, 
whose threats they said they despised, as 
much as they did the folly of those who 
had submitted to place themselves under 
the command of a woman. 

But though the English thus openly pro- 
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claimed their contempt in which they held 
the enemy and their female leader, they did 
not see unmoved the ardour and resolution 
with which she had found means to inspire 
her hitherto almost despairing troops. 

Charles the Seventh had issued express 
commands, that nothing should be under- 
taken without the approbation of Joan ; but 
some of the leaders, without consulting her 
or the Count Dunois, the governor of Or- 
leans, collected their men together, and 
quitting the walls, they attacked a large 
party of English. At first the sally ap- 
peared to be successful ; but suddenly their 
good fortune deserted them, and their anx- 
iety for battle would probably have cost them 
dear, had not Joan of Arc heard the clash 
of arms, and hastened to their assistance. 
Starting firom her bed, for it was already 
night, she hastily armed herself, and seizing 
her banner, which she always carried in one 
hand, she sprang on the horse of her page, 
which she found waiting in readiness in the 
court, and rushed to the conflict. 

Her voice was suflicient to animate the 
soldiers, who were already beginning to 
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give way before the English. She bade 
them turn and renew the attack. Her pre- 
sence of mind and courage again changed 
the fortune of the fight, the English were 
defeated, and the French re-entered the 
walls victorious. 

After this encounter between the parties, 
Joan again wrote to the Duke of Bedford, 
saying, that now, for the last time, she 
offered them peace, if they would agree to 
the conditions she had proposed. This let- 
ter she found a very ingenious way of send- 
ing, for she feared to trust another herald in 
their power, in case they should keep him 
prisoner, like the last, or perhaps even put 
him to death. She tied the note to the 
head of an arrow, which was shot into the 
camp of the enemy, a herald proclaiming in 
a loud voice, in order to call their attention 
to this new species of messenger, " Look to 
the arrow; it brings news." This letter 
was treated with the same contempt as the 
former: the English only laughing at the 
idea of their being chased from their strong 
holds by a country girl. 

Several successful sallies had been made 
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by the French, in each of which they had 
been headed by Joan of Arc. They deter- 
mined to attack one of those fortresses 
which the English had erected outside the 
walls ; but so long and so ably was it de- 
fended, that her troops, worn out and fa- 
tigued, were ready to give up what appeared 
to them a fruitless attempt; when Joan, 
rushing into the thickest part of the en- 
gagement, seized a scaling-ladder, and 
placed it against the wall. 

At this moment an arrow entered her 
neck and shoulder. She fell, surrounded by 
the English ; but starting from the ground, 
she bravely defended herself with her 
sword, till rescued by a party of her own 
men, who led her to a place of safety. 

In the midst of danger and the excite- 
ment of the battle, she had forgotten her 
wound, but now the tears ran down the 
cheeks of poor Joan. In a few moments, 
however, her courage returned. She drew 
the arrow herself from the wound, which 
was deep and painful, and insisted upon its 
being examined and dressed on the spot, 
after which she returned to the combat. 
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The English were brave and resohite, but 
the French were equally so; and when 
joined by fresh troops from the walls, the 
combat could no longer be continued with 
equality. The English were defeated and 
driven from their strong post. 

This was a great victory, and one much 
to be desired by the French. And as Joan 
and her victorious band re-entered the gates, 
they were met with delight by the happy 
people, who now looked forward with cer- 
tainty to their speedy relief; and pouring 
blessings on the heads of their brave de- 
liverers, they crowded to the different 
churches, there to offer up their thanks and 
praise to God, for his mercy towards them. 
And it seemed as if God, to whom they 
prayed, had heard their petition, and sought 
to reward the gratitude they felt for what 
had already been granted to them ; for the 
English, completely subdued by their late 
defeat, determined upon raising the siege, 
and quitting the walls without further mo- 
lestation. 

Thus, in the space of eight days, Joan 
fulfilled her promise; and the inhabitants 
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of Orleans were released from the yoke to 
which the English had for so long a time 
subjected them. 

Joan of Arc now repaired to the court of 
Charles, where she was received with all 
the honours and consideration due to the 
deliverer of her country. When presented 
to the king, she knelt at his feet, saying 
that half of her commission had not yet 
been fulfilled ; that as yet he had been ac- 
knowledged only by a part of his king- 
dom as its sovereign ; but that, if he would 
accompany her to Rheims, he, as all his an- 
cestors had been, should there be crowned. 

Charles hesitated, for Rheims as well as 
most of the towns through which he should 
have to pass, were still in possession of the 
English. But the enthusiasm of Joan again 
prevailed : the French flocked to her stand- 
ard wherever she appeared. Auxerre, Troyes, 
and Chalons opened their gates to her, and 
entering Rheims almost without opposition, 
she placed the crown of France on the head 
of its lawful sovereign. 

Joan of Arc had now seen accomplished 
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all which she had from the first undertaken, 
and she much wished to resign her new 
mode of life, and to return once more to the 
village of her father. But Charles, who 
saw the effect produced upon the troops by 
her presence, and the security which they 
felt of victory when under her command, 
used every argument and entreaty to per- 
suade her to remain. 

Joan was most unwilling to consent ; she 
felt her commission to be completed ; but 
moved by the prayers of the king and the 
people, she at last agreed to remain with the 
army. 

Many towns, on hearing that Charles had 
actually been crowned, offered him their 
submission ; others he compelled to it by 
force of arms; and it seemed likely that 
Joan would shortly see the completion of 
what she had foretold, the restoration of all 
France to its rightful sovereign. But such 
was not to be her fate. Poor Joan ! she 
left her home, and perhaps she loved it as 
much as I love my pretty woods and my 

own bright happy r ; and her father, and 

mother, and brothers, and sisters she may 
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have loved no less ; but she left them all to 
save her country, and to free it from a foreign 
yoke. 

Yet one of her countrymen it was, who, 
jealous of the fame she had so justly ac- 
quired, betrayed her to her enemies ; though, 
perhaps, even the hardness and treachery 
of his heart might have been softened, 
could he have foreseen that a fate so hor- 
rible awaited the unhappy and defenceless 
girl. 

I do not like telling my little boy of such 
scenes of horror, but as I have undertaken, 
and would not for a great, great deal resign 
the task of giving him his first lessons in 
history, I shall content myself, when such 
scenes do occur, by sketching them more 
slightly than I should wish to do those 
actions, (and there are many,) which may 
tend to raise his own dear little heart to the 
noble, just, and generous sentiments, which 
I hope may one day occupy it. 

Joan of Arc, though she would not now, 
as formerly, take upon herself the entire 
command of the army, had joined in several 
engagements, in each of which, except an 
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attack on Paris, the French had been suc- 
cessful. 

The Duke of Bedford was again in arms 
against France. He marched his army to 
the attack of Compeigne, one of those towns 
which had wiUingly submitted themselves to 
the king. But Joan hastened with a party 
of men to its succour, and was fortunate 
enough to succeed in entering the town 
before it was surrounded by the English. 

The joy which her arrival occasioned was 
scarcely less great than had been felt at 
Orleans, for it was looked to as a certainty 
of deliverance. At the head of six himdred 
men, she passed through the gates of Com- 
piegne, with the intention of attacking the 
l^^nglish, who were quartered at some little 
distance. 

Never did Joan fight with more of bold- 
ness and determination than in this engage- 
ment. Twice she forced the English to re- 
lire, though at every moment their forces 
were increased by fresh numbers. A third 
time she advanced, and again appeared 
likely to repulse them, but they rallied, and 
the French seeing that the whole force of 
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the enemy would soon join in the attack, 
determined, whilst it was still in their power, 
to retreat for safety within the walls of the 
town. 

The English, who had observed their in- 
tention, eagerly advanced to prevent it. 
The whole French troops were thrown into 
confusion. Terrified by the idea that their 
only chance of escape should thus be cut 
off, they rushed headlong forwards, trampling 
down and crushing each other under foot 
in the hurry of their flight. 

The brave Joan alone retained her pre- 
sence of mind, while she continued to de- 
fend herself and her retreating party with 
unshaken courage. By the peculiar dress 
that she wore, and by the banner which she 
always carried in one hand, she was easily 
recognised by the enemy, who crowded 
round her, each anxious to have some claim 
to the honour of making her captive. But 
the bravery of her defence, or perhaps the 
astonishment which it must have created in 
the mind of her foes, for she was now 
totally unassisted, aided her retreat. She 
reached the gates in safety, but when she 
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would have entered, they were closed against 
her, and deserted by her companions, she 
stood defenceless in the midst of her ene- 
mies. 

That she was placed in this situation 
through the treachery of the governor, whose 
base mind was actuated by jealousy, thus to 
repay the efforts which she had made for 
his relief, is, I fear, but too true; though 
some writers have said, that the capture of 
Joan was owing to the crowd which sur- 
rounded the gates being so great as to pre- 
vent her entering them. 

The strength and courage of this extra- 
ordinary woman seemed only to increase 
with the hopelessness of her situation : she 
made a desperate effort to escape £rom her 
assailants, and to reach the open fields, 
when she thought she might trust for safety 
to the speed of her faithful horse. But 
whilst defending herself by her sword from 
one party, she was attacked by another, who 
seizing her by part of her dress, dragged her 
fi'om her horse, and the unhappy Joan was 
made prisoner by the English, whose joy 
was beyond all bounds at having thus sue- 
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ceeded in securing one whose repeated con- 
quests had taught them to tremble. 

I shall not dwell upon the sufferings to 
which the unfortunate Joan was subjected, 
through a whole year of the most painful 
captivity. Enough that they were dictated 
by relentless hearts, whose only excuse, if 
indeed any can be offered, is that they lived 
in times almost barbarous. 

It was not till many months after her be- 
ing made prisoner, that Joan was called to 
her trial. In vain did she entreat that she 
might not be carried before a court consist- 
ing only of her enemies, who she knew 
would condemn her unheard. Her death 
had been already determined upon, and her 
prayers were unheeded. 

She was brought before her judges ; the 
truth of all her assertions, her earnest plead- 
ings for life were of no avail. Joan was 
condemned to die, and by a death so fearful, 
that even some of those enemies who had 
been most impatient that her life should 
pay the forfeit of her supposed crimes, 
trembled at the sentence ; for she was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. 
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When the decision of the court was an- 
nounced to her, the unhappy girl burst into 
tears; and turning to her judges, she ex- 
claimed, " Alas ! will Tou treat me so cm- 
elly? I would rather be beheaded seven 
times than thus once die in torture and in 
flames/^ But nothing could change the de- 
termination of her hard-hearted foes. 

She was taken back to prison, and next 
day was conducted in chains to the place of 
execution. So gentle and humble was her 
conduct, so singular a mixture was there of 
resolution with fear for a death so horrible, 
as she begged the crowd to pray for her, 
and herself prayed fervently that God 
would blot out the memory of her sins, and 
would in mercy receive her soul; that he 
would afford her strength to endure the suf- 
fering to which she was about to be ex- 
posed, and that these sufferings might not 
be of long continuance, that some of her 
enemies were again moved even to tears. 

She was fastened to the fatal stake, and 
the executioner setting fire to the wood 
which surrounded it, the flames and smoke 
gradually arose, till their work was accom- 
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plished ; and the brave, the victorious, and 
unhappy Joan was no more. 

It is generally said that Joan perished in 
her twenty-third year ; but as she was bom, 
if I am not mistaken, in one thousand four 
hundred and eleven, and died in one thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-one, as she 
was only eighteen, when she joined the 
French army, and perished two years after 
that date, at the time of her execution, she 
could only have been twenty years of age. 
Alas! how young to die a death of so many 
terrors! 

And now, my dearest little boy, which of 
all my stories that you have read do you like 
the best ? It has just occurred to me that I 

can tell you one, of your own brother H 1, 

which, with a little vanity and a great deal 
of love on my part, will probably appear in 
your eyes a most unequalled degree of he- 
roism, particularly as it was exhibited when 
he was very little more than four years old. 

He was one day playing beside his mam- 
ma, who was lying on the sofa. He did not 
make much noise ; but as she was ill, the 
pattering of his little feet disturbed her, and 
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she bade him collect all his playthings, and 
go into the back drawing-room, and shut 
the door, and not do any mischief. 

" Mamma," he said, " H 1 will not take 

in his playthings, because he is quite tired of 
them all ; but he will get chairs, and make a 
carriage and horses, for that will not be 
doing any miscliief." His mamma agreed, 
and away he went. 

For a little while he contented himself 
with sitting on the table, driving ten or 
twelve in hand, all the time holding long 
conversations with his horses in French, 
English, and Italian. But then he thought 
that his carriage was too low, and that it 
would be a great improvement if he put on 
the top of the table a light chair that 
stood in the room — a cushion he found was 
next required. The sofa, unfortunately for 
him, supplied that: first one pillow, then 
another was piled up, and on the top of 
all was placed a footstool. 

This was the summit of his wishes. He 
was quite contented with the height which 
he should now attain. He climbed up, 
how, 1 cannot say. The top, however, he 
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did reach in safety ; but no sooner had he 
seated himselfi than his weighty though it was 
very slight; for at this time he was a little 
boy, with rosy cheeks and long curls, that 
danced about like sun- beams, and dimpled 
shoulders, and tiny hands and feet ; so that 
he looked like a little fairy, or like one of 
those pretty creatures with wings, that go 
floating about, looking so bright, so good, 
and so happy, in some of the Italian pic- 
tures. But I am forgetting my story. No 
sooner had he reached the wished- for height, 
than the cushions slipped from under him, 

and cushions, footstool, chair, and H 1, 

all came rolling down upon the marble floor. 
•His mamma heard the noise, and ran into 
the room. He was still lying on the ground, 
his little face all bathed in tears; but he 

tried to stop crying, and said, " H 1 is 

not hurt very much, mamma, only," as she 
put out her hand to lead him away, " only 
you must not touch my arm, for something 
has gone wrong in it." " Something has 
gone wrong !" she said, looking very fright- 
ened ; for she saw that the poor little boy 
was sufiering great pain, though he did not 
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say so. Then H 1 got frightened too, 

and burst into tears again, and said : ^' Yes, 
mamma, something must have gone wrong, 
because I cannot raise my arm, or mov^e it 
in the least." The poor little arm did in- 
deed hang by his side as if it had no power 
to move. Then one servant ran for the doc- 
tor, and another for hot vinegar ; for they 

all loved H 1 very much, and were sorry 

to see him in such pain. 

It was some time before the doctor came, 

and all the while H 1 lay on his mamma's 

knee, and she brushed away his tears, and 
her own, turn about, and kissed and blessed 
him a thousand times; for when he was 
suffering so much, she could not tell him 
how foolish he had been to climb up so high, 
instead of sitting, as he had often done, 
safely on the table. 

At last the doctor did come, and he made 
him stand before him, and raised his arm up 
and down, and told his mamma it was not 
broken as she had feared, but that the shoul- 
der was dislocated. Then he rubbed it with 
his hand, and sometimes pulled it out ; and 
then he would push it back again, all the 
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time asking if it gave him pain, but he 
always shook his head and said " No," 
or turned to his mamma, telling her it 

did not hurt H 1, not hurt him in the 

least 

When the doctor had finished setting the 
shoulder, he said, clapping him on the 

head, "There, now it is all done." H 1 

looked up in his mamma's face and smiled, 
and then fell back on her knee in a faint : 
he had endured the pain as long as he 
could without one sign or look of com- 
plaint; but when he heard that he had 
nothing more to suffer, he fainted away. 
He was carried to bed, and kept there for 
some days, for his arm was still swelled, and 
very painful. 

I did not live in the same house with 
him then, but I used to go to him every 
morning after breakfast, and his mamma 
and 1 used to tell him stories, and I do 
not think that all the time he was ill I 
ever once heard him fretful or impatient. 
There were some people there who were 
very kind to him, and used to come and 
see him, and to bring him pretty toys and 
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books to amuse him, so that the time 
passed away pretty well; and I do not 
think that he has ever made his driving- 
box so high since the unfortunate day of 
his fall. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTORY OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 

Richard the First of England, whose bra- 
very and determined courage gained him the 
title of the Lion-hearted, was the second son 
of Henry the Second. I wish I could pass 
over the early part of his life, and leave 
untold crimes which must ever be as a dark 
and hideous spot upon his name. For, except 
ingratitude to God, indillference for His 
many benefits and mercies, and forgetfulness 
of his word and commandments, there is not, 
I think, a greater sin than that of which 
Richard was guilty ; for he repaid the care 
of one of the best and kindest of fathers 
with ingratitude, and his love with hatred. 
He even rose up in arms against him : as 
often as he was forgiven by his too lenient 
parent; so often did he err again. And when 
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his undutiful conduct, and that of his bro- 
thers, had broken the heart and shortened 
the life of the good king, his dying bed was 
left unattended by his sons, and his body 
was carried by strangers to the grave. 

I have told you that Richard Coeur de 
Lion was the second son of Henry of Eng- 
land. He had three other sons, Henry, 
who was older than Richard, but who died 
at the age of eight-and-twenty, Geofirey, 
and his youngest and favourite child, 
John. 

Scarcely had the three elder reached the 
years of manhood, when, instigated by their 
wicked mother. Queen Eleanor, to rebel 
against their father, they demanded that he 
should resign the greater part of his king- 
dom, and divide it among them. 

Kind, gentle, and indulgent as he ever 
was, their father would not consent to so 
arrogant and extraordinary a proposal. He 
refused, and his three sons rose up in arms 
against him. 

Henry, the eldest, I have said died early. 
On his death-bed he was seized with remorse 
for his unnatural conduct towards his father. 
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and he sent a messenger, earnestly entreat- 
ing that he would visit him and grant him 
his forgiveness : but the king, who had for- 
merly been deceived by his son, mistrusted 
the message, and supposing it to be some 
new act of treachery, refused to comply 
with the request. A few days afterwards he 
heard that Henry was indeed dead, and 
severely blaming himself for not having 
hastened to grant him his forgiveness, the 
poor father burst ijito tears, and forgetting 
all the ingratitude which for the last few 
years Henry had shown, he remembered 
only that he had lost a child. 

Richard was now heir to the throne ; but 
the repentance of his brother, which came 
too late to redress the wrongs which he had 
done, made no impression on his mind, for 
he continued to pursue his wicked course ; 
and the king saw himself compelled to a 
succession of wars, the instigators of which 
were his own children. 

The repeated shocks that he met with on 
the discovery of every new offence, soon 
destroyed the health of the good old king ; 
for unretumed as was his love, he still felt 
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for his rebellious sons the affection of a 
parent* 

To John alone, who had hitherto remained 
true to him, he looked for the support and 
comfort of his old age. His favourite son 
would, he trusted, never deceive him, and 
on him therefore he centred all his affec- 
tions. No wonder then, when this last stay 
deserted him, that the poor king sank under 
the blow. John went over to his enemies, 
and his desertion broke^the heart of his un- 
happy parent. In a burst of wrath and de- 
spair, he heaped curses on the heads of his 
sons; and shortly after this last proof of 
their unworthiness, he resigned a life which 
his own children had rendered miserable. 

The body of the king was conveyed to 
Fonterrault, and before it was interred, 
lay in the abbey. there. Richard, happen- 
ing to enter the church at the time, and see- 
ing the lifeless form of his aged father 
stretched before him, was struck with hor- 
ror and remorse. Now, for the first time, 
his own character appeared to him in iU true 
light. He remembered the unvaried gen- 
tleness and affection of his parent, and his 
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unsuccessful efforts to awaken in his sons a 
sense of duty. Much he would have given 
to have recalled his father to life, to have 
seen but for Sne moment his sorrow and re- 
pentabce. Such thoughts did, indeed, come 
too late for the happiness of the old king ; 
but they left an impression on the son which 
did not pass away. 

Richard became king of England. His 
early life might lead us to expect little of 
good, noble, or generous in his character. 
But it was not so. Whether he had ob- 
tained the summit of his wishes in reaching 
the throne of England, or whether his feel- 
ings of remorse, awakened by the sight of 
the lifeless body of his parent, whose days 
he had shortened, and whose grey hairs he 
had brought down in sorrow to the grave, 
had really altered and softened his disposi- 
tion, I know not ; but he became not only a 
great but a good king. 

The first act which proved a reformation 
in his character, was his kindness towards 
all those who had remained faithfiil to his 
father, and who had consequently been 
against himself. He retained them in the 
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high offices they had held during the late 
king's reign, and bestowed many favours 
upon them ; whilst those who had assisted 
or encouraged him in his rebellion were 
looked upon with contempt and suspicion. 

He sought also to blot out the memory of 
his offences to one parent by heaping bene- 
fits upon the other; and towards his mother, 
and his now only surviving brother, John, 
his generosity was unbounded. 

At this period expeditions, or crusades, to 
the Holy Land were very frequently form- 
ed, to free that country from the infidels 
who had taken possession of it, and restore 
it again to the Christians ; and as such en- 
terprises cro\\Tied their undertakers with 
fame, so was it considered a blot on the 
character of any king who had not lent his 
aid to the expulsion of the infidels from that 
land, rendered so sacred from its having been 
the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; the scene of his innumerable 
miracles and acts of kindness to a sinful 
race ; and lastly, of his sufferings and death, 
when, to save you and all mankind, he laid 
down his life upon the cross. 
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Immediately after the coronation of Rich- 
ard he commenced arrangements for an ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, and amassed 
large sums of money to forward the enter- 
prise. While he was thus engaged, ambas- 
sadors were sent over from France, inform- 
ing him that Philip, the king of France, 
with all his barons, and a large force, 
would meet him at an appointed place, and 
from thence accompany him to Jerusalem. 

Richard, with his numerous followers, set 
sail from England. His fleet was shortly 
separated by a heavy storm, and the king 
was obliged to seek safety in the island of 
Crete ; whilst two of his largest ships were 
wrecked upon the coast of Cyprus. Many 
were drowned; and those who did escape, 
and who reached the shore in safety, were 
seized and imprisoned. 

The ship which conveyed the sister of 
Richard and Berengaria, to whom he was 
betrothed, was driven by the high winds 
close to the harbom*. Here they might 
have found shelter, had not the tyrant 
Isaac the Prince of Cyprus, refused them 
admittance, and they were obliged to lie at 
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anchor, exposed to all the severity of the 
weather. 

Richard, who heard of their distress, 
hurried to relieve it. Incensed at the cruelty 
of Isaac, he sent to demand the release of 
those of his fleet who had been taken pri- 
soners, and on this being refused, landed his 
men, attacked, and defeated him. Nor were 
the Cypreots unwilling to receive the King 
of England for their governor, instead of 
the tyrannical Isaac. They promised him 
submission, and assisted him with money 
and provisions. 

The arrival of the French and English 
forces in the Holy Land, inspired the Chris- 
tians there with new hope, and with the 
expectation bf at length obtaining victory 
over the infidels. 

The two kings, Richard and Philip of 
France, as well as their different followers, 
vied with each other in deeds of valour ; 
but to Richard, in particular, the eyes of the 
whole world were turned in admiration. 
His natural courage, which he had always 
possessed in so great a degree^ was now 
heightened by the romance of his situation, 
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ond it was now that he gained a reputation 
almost unequalled for bravery and devotion, 
to the sacred cause in which he had en- 
gaged. 

His surpassing courage, his acts of liberality 
and magnificence, soon raised him in the 
estimation of all, far above Philip of France, 
who, jealous of the high reputation thus 
gained by his brother king, and wearied of 
being but a secondary person in the eyes of 
those around him, at length informed Richard 
of his intention to return immediately to 
his own kingdom. Richard agreed, and a 
treaty was entered into between the two 
monarchs, binding Philip not to molest 
England or such provinces in France as 
belonged to the English king, during the 
stay of the latter in the Holy Land. 

The Christian pilgrims, now under the 
command of Richard only, determined to 
besiege Ascalon, to wrest it, if possible, 
from their brave and powerful foes ; and if 
they succeeded, to march on to Jerusalem, 
the freeing of which city from the power of 
the infidels was the chief object of the 
crusades. * 
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Saladin, the Saracen king, with an army 
amounting to three hundred thousand men, 
marched to intercept the Christians on their 
route to Ascalon. The troops on either side 
were brave, courageous, and determined; 
whilst their two great commanders, Saladin 
and Richard, were equals in military skill 
and resolution. At first the English army 
fared the worst, the right and the left wing 
were thrown into confusion, and their ranks 
broken and defeated ; but Richard advancing 
eagerly with the main body, attacked the 
enemy with great fury, giving time to the 
other disordered troops to recover ; and he 
soon obtained a complete victory, forty thou- 
sand of the Saracens being left dead upon 
the field. • 

Other enterprises were undertaken by the 
Lion-hearted Richard: success crowned them 
aU, and already he and his victorious army 
were within sight of Jerusalem. The ob- 
ject of his highest hopes appeared almost 
within his grasp, when, to his great sorrow, 
he found that he must resign all thoughts of 
further conquest. 

His troops had reached the Holy Land 
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full of vigour, health, and determined cou- 
rage, animated by the glory which they had 
hoped to gain ; but now, from a long sojourn 
in a foreign land, from disease, and from the 
fatigues of war, they were weakened in 
health, and notwithstanding their repeated 
victories, dispirited in hopes. All (the king 
alone excepted) expressed a desire to return 
to England, there to recruit their means and 
strength; and not even the entreaties of 
Coeur de lion, beloved as he was by them, 
could persuade them to undertake the siege 
of Jerusalem. Greatly mortified, yet com- 
pelled to submit, Richard now wished to 
make some agreement with the Saracens, in 
order to secure to the Christians the con- 
quests he had obtained. A truce was ac- 
cordingly entered into, which was to last for 
three years, three months, three weeks, three 
days, and three hours; and after this agree- 
ment, Richard set sail for England. 

On his way home, the English king was 
shipwrecked near Aquillia. Alone, and in 
the disguise of a pilgrim, he determined to 
pursue his way through Germany ; but fear 
of discovery compelling him to quit the 
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direct road to England, he passed through 
Vienna ; and here, forgetting to assume the 
appearance of poverty, and the manners as 
well as the dress of a pilgrim, his disguise 
was discovered, and by the order of the 
Duke of Austria, to whom the haughty 
spirit of Richard had given some offence 
when they fought together in the Holy 
Land, he was arrested and thrown into pri- 
son. 

Richard, who knew that Philip of France, 
notwithstanding the treaty between them, 
had taken advantage of his absence to molest 
his dominions, and that his brother John, 
whom I have told you he bad heaped with 
benefits, had repaid his kindness with in- 
gratitude, so that his whole kingdom was in 
a disturbed state, had been hastening home 
for the purpose of restoring it to quiet, and 
of counteracting those designs of his ene* 
mies, which his long absence in the Holy 
Land had favoured. 

These reflections, you may imagine, did 
not lighten the miseries of his imprisonment ; 
whilst he, the monarch and glory of England^ 
the fame of whose achievements bad rung 
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through the whole world, lay loaded with 
chains in a solitary dungeon in Germany. 
His subjects were overwhelmed with the 
deepest sorrow, when the tidings of his fate 
reached them. They saw what fatal conse* 
quences must arise, if he could not be re- 
leased from his captivity, and every effort 
was made on their side to obtain his free- 
dom. 

I remember to have heard or read, when I 
was a child, an interesting story of Richard 
Coeur*de Lion^s imprisonment, but I cannot 
recollect whether it was in a true or fabled 
history, and I cannot find it in any book 
near me now ; however, I shall tell it to you 
as I remember it, and then you can ask wiser 
people than I am, whether it is true or not. 

When the poor king was thrown into a 
dungeon, his place of confinement was kept 
concealed from his subjects, perhaps till the 
pajrment of a high ransom was agreed upon. 
One of his devoted followers, of the name 
of Blondell, determined to set out in search 
of him, and to discover, if possible, the 
prison where his master lay. The means he 
took were these : he went over to Germany 
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in the disguise of a minstrel ; and travelling 
on foot, he visited every castle which he 
thought likely to be used as a place of se- 
curity for the imprisonment of so noble a 
captive. On approaching them, under the 
pretence of amusing the inhabitants, he 
would sing or play below the windows some 
of E/ichard's favourite airs, trusting that if 
the king should hear them, that he would 
know it to be the voice of a friend, and re- 
turn some answer, or discover some mode 
of informing him of his place of conceal- 
ment. 

For awhile the efforts of Blondell met 
with no success ; but at length, singing an 
air well known to the captive king, he was 
startled and delighted by hearing the mea- 
sure continued by a voice from a window, 
and the faithful vassal knew it to be the 
voice of his king. 

Now having told you this story, only on 
the chance of its being true, I shall return 
to what I know to be so. 

It was agreed, that on the pa}Tnent of a 
very large ransom to his captors, that Richard 
should obtain his liberty. New taxes were 
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imposed, and large sums of money were 
collected in England ; yet when all was called 
in, it came far short of what was required 
to purchase the liberty of their king ; but 
the zeal of his people for his return quickly 
did away with this difficulty: great sums 
were voluntarily given, and churches and 
monasteries melted down, or disposed of the 
plate, and the rich gems, which had long 
been the pride of their different possessors. 
Immense as the ransom demanded was, in 
this way it was speedily amassed, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion once more trod his 
native land. 

The joy with which his people hailed his 
return was excessive. His sufferings in 
Germany had endeared him to their hearts 
almost as much as the fame gained by him 
in the Holy Land, where the name of Eng- 
land and her glorious conquests were long 
remembered. 

Shortly after Richard's return to his native 
country, impatient to revenge himself on 
Philip for all the wrongs which he had re- 
ceived from him, he determined to pass over 
to France, and to carry on war against its 
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monarch ; but of this period there is little 
to relate. Indeed, except his glorious ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, I find little in 
the life of Cceur de Lion that would interest 
you. He has been made the subject of 
many fabled histories, and in this way a 
higher opinion of his character is enter- 
tained than I think it deserves. After at- 
tacking some small towns, a truce was 
agreed upon by the French and English 
kings, and the latter returned to England, 
having added nothing to his conquests. 

During this short war with France, Prince 
John, who at the commencement of it had 
sided with Philip against his brother, de- 
serted him, and coming over to Richard, he 
threw himself at his feet, and craved his 
pardon for his numerous offences. Richard, 
who well knew the disposition of his bro- 
ther, was not very willing to take him again 
into favour ; but, moved by the entreaties of 
his mother. Queen Eleanor, he at last con- 
sented, saying at the same time, " I forgive 
him, and I hope I shall as easily forget his 
injuries as he will do my pardon." 

I- am now going to tell you how Richard 
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met his death. . A vassal of England, named 
Vidomar, had discovered underground on ' 
his own estate, a great treasure, part of 
which he sent as a present to Richard ; but 
the king not content with a portion, de- 
manded the whole, and on its being refused, 
besieged the castle of the Viscount Vidomar. 
On his approach the garrison offered to 
surrender ; but Richard returned for answer, 
that as he had had the trouble of coming 
there, that he would take the place by force, 
and would hang all the inhabitants. To- 
wards evening, the King of England, ac- 
companied only by one of the leaders of 
his party, rode near the castle, in order to 
survey it, when an archer from the walls 
took aim at him, and sent his arrow through 
RichardTs shoulder. He immediately gave 
orders for the assault to begin : the place 
was taken, and all except Bertrand de , 
Gourdon, the person who had wounded the 
king, were hanged, whilst he was reserved, 
in order to inflict upon him a yet more cruel 
fate. 

The wound, which of itself was not dan- 
gerous, was so unskilfully attended to by 
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the surgeon, that it became mortal, and 
Coeur de Lion knew that his death was near. 
He sent for Gourdon, probably to condemn 
him to a painful death. "Wretch," said 
he, when he was brought before him, " what 
have I ever done to you, to oblige you to 
seek my life ?" " What have you done to 
me !" he replied ; " you have killed with 
your own hand my father, and my two bro- 
thers, and you intended to have hanged 
myself. I am now in your power, and you 
may take revenge, by inflicting on me the 
most severe torments; but I shall endure them 
all with pleasure, as I can now think that I 
have been so happy as to ensure your de- 
struction." 

Kichard, whose haughty heart was hum- 
bled by the near approach of death, was 
moved by this reply, instead of condenm- 
ing his prisoner, he desired him to be 
set at liberty, and a sum of money to be 
given him by way of some atonement for 
what he had suffered. 

Richard died of his wound in his foily- 
second yeai\ Ten years he had reigned 
over England, but a very few months of 
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that period were spent in his own kingdom, 
his whole time having been engaged in his 
wars with France, and his expedition to 
Palestine, besides the fourteen months when 
he was detained prisoner in Germany. 

I am much afraid, my dearest little boy, 
that I have not made this story so interest- 
ing as I had wished ; at least I am sure 
that when I read it over, which I am now 
going to do, I shall not like it myself. But 
if I have failed this time, I can only say, 
that I am very sorry for it, and shall try to 
make up for it in my next, which will I hope 
be as much more interesting to you as it 
will be easier to me ; for the life of the hero 
whom I have chosen for my next story is 
well known to every Highland heart; and I 
am glad to say that I can lay claim to being 
a Highlander. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 

STUART. 

When I began the first story that was writ- 
ten for this book, the life of Wallace, I was, 
my darling baby, sitting in your nursery at 

S . I carried my table close to the side 

of your little bed, and I opened and put 
aside the white curtains, that when I looked 
up I might see your sweet rosy face ; and I 
often laid down my pen, and forgot all about 
Wallace and my story, to look how com- 
fortably your cheek rested on your little fat 
hand; to see you smile in your sleep, or 
with what a cross look you would brush 
away the short round curls, if by straying 
down a little too far, they only ventured to 
touch the closed lids of your blue eyes, 
thereby daring to disturb, though it could 
not break, your soimd sleep. 
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None of these things will happen now to 
interrupt my story, for now I am five hmi- 
dred miles away firom you and from my 
home, and I can no longer go to bless my 
little boy, as I used always to do before 
going to sleep ; and I can no longer see him 
running about, and tumbling down at every 
moment, as if he was made for nothing else 
but to tumble about, without ever being hurt. 
All this makes me very sad indeed when I 
think of it ; but two months will soon be 
over, and then I shall see my little boy 
again, and love him all the better for having 
been so long away from him. Whilst in the 
meantime I shall be able to write a great 
many stories for him ; for there are no 
pretty woods and fields to tempt me to go 
out, no bright beautiful streams dancing 
merrily along ; nothing but crowded streets, 
and a great deal of noise, which I do not 
like at all. In short, I do not like Loudon; 
and so much the better for you, for to put 
me in mind of home, I sit by the fire- 
side the whole day long, and write your 
book. 

The story which I have fixed upon to tell 

M 2 
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you to-day, is that of the Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. 

I am sorry to say, both for your sake and 
my own, that no very good history ever has 
been written of this brave but unfortunate 
descendant of a long line of kings. This 
seems strange, for never was there a time so full 
of romantic interest, as that when the young 
prince went into Scotland, in the vain hope 
of recovering the throne of his ancestors. 

James the Second, the grandfather of 
Prince Charles Edward, was King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. His father, 
Charles the Second, had rashly tried to 
establish a despotic government in England, 
and failing in the attempt, was driven from 
the throne, and perished on the scaffold. 
James did not profit by so terrible a lesson, 
but carried his designs still further, and 
openly declaring himself a Roman Catholic, 
endeavoured to overturn the established reli- 
gion of his coimtry. He too was driven 
from his throne ; and deserted by his own 
family, the unhappy king fled for protection 
to a foreign land. 

It is said that the last and severest blow. 
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and the one which fell most heavily upon 
the heart of the unfortunate monarch, was 
the desertion of his favourite daughter, the 
Princess Anne. On being told that she had 
fled from his protection to that of his ene- 
mies, he burst into tears, and in the greatest 
agony of heart exclaimed, " God help me ! 
my own children have forsaken me." 

Broken and depressed in spirit, he could 
no longer combat against the tide of sorrow 
and misfortune that pressed upon him: 
he resigned his kingdom, and with his queen 
and his youngest child, then a baby, he 
passed into France. 

His son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, who 
had married the Princess Mary, was by the 
people elected Eang of England. At his death, 
as he had no son, the Princess Anne, who 
so unkindly had deserted, in the midst of all 
his misfortunes, her unhappy father, became 
queen ; and she also dying without children, 
the crown descended (according to the set- 
tlement made, cm James's quitting the coun- 
try, which excluded all Roman Catholics 
from the throne) to George the First, the 
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great grandson of James the Sixth of Scot- 
land, but a foreign prince. 

Had the Chevalier de St. George, for so 
the son of James the Second was generally 
called, quietly submitted to this settlement 
of the crown on one so distantly related to 
the royal line, and had his son, Prince 
Charles Edward, acted in the same manner, 
they would no doubt have been considered 
weak men, possessed neither of courage nor 
of an honourable ambition. But this sub- 
mission to the will of their enemies they 
were far from feeling : they proudly asserted 
their right to the throne of England, and 
though unsuccessful, many and persevering 
were their efforts to support their claim. 

I have given you this little sketch, that 
you may understand in what situation 
Charles Edward, son of the Chevalier de 
St. George, and grandson of James the 
Second, was placed. 

Till the time when my story is about to 
begin, the young prince had lived in France ; 
but now his eagerness to regain the land of 
his ancestors ; to see his father, through his 
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means, restored to the throne, was no longer 
to be restrained. 

The Jacobites (that was the name given 
to the party who still fondly hoped to see 
the House of Stuart one day restored to 
their kingdom) of whom, both in England and 
Scotland, there was a considerable number, 
had held a correspondence with the young 
prince in France, and had promised to assist 
him if he would come over to England and as- 
sert his claim to the crown. Alone, and with 
very little money, he embarked for Scotland, 
and determined to trust the furtherance of 
his cause to the affection of those who still 
looked upon his father as their rightful 
king. 

I have told you that many, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, had long and secretly 
cherished a hope that the banished Stuarts 
might be restored ; but the greater number of 
these were to be found among the brave and 
loyal Highlanders. To the Highlands there- 
fore Charles determined to direct his steps. 

I must here tell you, that those who be- 
friended his cause, and had promised him their 
assistance,had done so upon condition that he 
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should bring with him an army of soldiers pro- 
vided by the French king. But Charles, find- 
ing that he had no chance of assistance from 
France, embarked alone for Scotland, and 
trusted, as I have told you, solely to the 
attachment of his own people for assistance. 

His first interview with his Highland 
fiiends was not very encouraging to his 
hopes. He was assured by Mac Donald of 
Boisdale, that without the aid promised to 
him by France, to rise in arms against 
England would be an act of madness so 
desperate, that if the prince resolutely re- 
fiised to desist from the attempt till a later 
period, when they should be better prepared 
for the contest, that he and his firiends must 
decline joining his standard. 

Dejected, but still determined, the prince 
sought an interview with another chieftain 
of the name of Clan Ranald, on whose af- 
fection and disinterested counsel he knew 
he could depend. In the truth, courage, 
and devotion of this chieftain he was not 
disappointed; but the young prince was 
driven almost to despair by the assurances 
which he and his kinsman Kinlochmoidart 
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gave him, that every effort to assert his 
rights must, at this period, prove a total 
fidlure ; giving many reasons for urging him 
to defer the enterprise, at least for some 
little time. 

Charles, in the most moving terms, con- 
jured them to befriend their rightful prince, 
their countryman, and their friend, but all 
was of no avail. The design, they said, 
was hopeless, and they would not lend their 
aid to bring destruction on the head of their 
prince. 

While thus engaged in discussion, they 
walked up and down the small deck of the 
ship which had conveyed Charles to Scot- 
land. A young Highlander, the brother of 
Kinlochmoidart, stood near them : he heard 
his chief, Clan Eanald, and his brother re- 
fiise to fight in his behalf; he saw that his 
repeated and urgent entreaties met only a 
more decided refusal. The colour changed 
on his cheek from red to pale, his eyes 
flashed with indignation, and he half drew 
his sword from his scabbard, as if eager 
already to fight in favour of his youthful 
prince. 
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Charles observed the action, and turning 
hastily towards him, said, " Will not you 
assist me ?" " I will ! I will !" exclaimed 
the Highlander ; " though not another man 
in Albyn should draw his sword, my prince, 
I am ready to die for you." Moved even to 
tears by the words and the gallant bearing 
of his new-found friend, again and again 
the prince thanked him for the warmth of 
affection and devotion of feeling expressed 
by him. Nor was this the only good he 
derived from the loyalty of the brave High- 
lander. Kinlochmoidart and Clan Ranald, 
roused by the scene they had just witnessed, 
no longer refused their aid, but gave a promise 
that they, and all under their command 
should join the standard of their prince ; 
and having thus at last consented to suppoil 
his cause, they determined to risk everything 
in his behalf. 

Before continuing my story, I must try 
and explain to you about the different clans 
of Scotiand. Each tribe or clan, that is, all 
those who bore the same name, had a chief 
of its own. The Camerons, the Grants, the 
Mac Donalds, the Frasers, and a great many 
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others, all lived under and obeyed their 
separate chiefs. And so devoted and sub- 
missive were these brave, warm-heaxted, 
though at this time almost savage tribes, to 
the leader of their clan, that their slightest 
will was a law to them ; the interests of 
their chief was their interest; an injury or 
a benefit done to him was an injury or 
benefit to themselves ; and good or evil thus 
received was alike speedily repaid. They 
were ever ready to die in behalf of their 
chieftain, and often have they been known 
to throw their own persons between him and 
danger, contented to receive the blow aimed 
at him, and to die rejoicing in having saved 
his life. 

Each clan had a tartan which belonged 
peculiarly to themselves, and which none of 
any other name ever wore : so that, when, 
strangers met, they always knew to what 
clan each belonged, and what name he bore. 
They wore also in their Highland bonnets, a 
sprig of a tree or shrub, which was called their 
badge; all the Mac Donalds, for instance, 
wore a sprig of heather, the Mac Dufis, holly, 
the Drummonds, ivy, the Frasers, yew. 
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To return to the prince. He had, as I 
have told you, obtained the promise of as- 
sistance from Kinlochmoidart, but this was 
not sufficient: and others, on whom he de- 
pended, still refused their aid. 

Among those friends on whose assistance 
the prince had most dependence, was 
Lochiel, chief of the Camerons ; a power- 
ful clan, which had ever been attached to 
the House of Stuart. On hearing that the 
prince had arrived in Scotland, he set out 
with the intention of visiting him ; but be 
was fully determined that nothing should 
prevail on him to countenance an attempt 
at that time so hopeless. He would urge, 
nay, insist upon Chdrles's returning into 
France, and not blasting all their hopes, by 
entering too precipitately into a contest with 
England. 

But vain were all his determinations. 
Charles possessed an influence over his 
hearers, which won every heart to his pur- 
pose. Earnestly for awhile did Lochiel con- 
tinue to point out the hopelessness of the 
enterprise, but the aidour of the prince 
would submit to no delay. " In a few days," 
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he said, " I will proclaim to the world, that 
Charles Stuart has come over to claim the 
throne of his ancestors ; to win it back, or 
to perish in the attempt. Lochiel," he con- 
tinued, " whom my father has often spoken 
of as our best and truest friend, may remain 
at home, and from the public papers learn 
the fate of his prince." " No !" exclaimed 
Lochiel, " the fate of my prince I will 
share ; come weal, come woe. I and my clan 
are alike at your disposal." 

From this time the followers of Charles 
became daily more numerous. A gathering 
of the clans took place throughout the 
whole country ; and large bands of armed 
men, under the command of their chiefs, 
were hurrying from every direction to join 
the standard of their prince. 

In the meantime England conunenced 
preparations against Charles ; and Sir John 
Cope was despatched at the head of a large 
army into Scotland. They marched towards 
the Highlands, where they expected to meet 
with the prince ; but here they were disap- 
pointed, for he was already on the route to 
Edinburgh, which town, after a very slight 
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resistance he entered, and took up his abode 
in Holyrood-house, the palace of his an- 
cestors. 

The young prince had entirely succeeded 
in winning the hearts of those who had de- 
voted themselves to his cause. Aware of 
their partiality to everything that they con- 
sidered national, he had adopted the cus- 
toms peculiar to their country : he wore the 
Highland dress ; he lost no opportunity of 
conversing with the Highlanders in their 
own language, by which means he speedily 
acquired it ; and even his assertion, that he 
preferred oat-cake to every other sort of 
bread, was hailed as a new virtue in their 
beloved prince, by this simple-minded and 
devoted people. 

There was, too, something so winning and 
graceful in his manner ; he was so young, 
and to use the words of another writer, *^ so 
comely in his looks," that even those who 
refused to lend him their aid, could not help 
wishing him success. 

Cope, who had discovered, though not 
till too late, the mistake which he had made 
in leading his army into the Highlands, had 
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taken shipping at Aberdeen, and landing his 
troops at Dunbar, was now marching towards 
Edinburgh. 

The prince, who was informed of his 
movements, determined upon going to meet 
him, and giving him battle. He set out ac- 
cordingly on his march by Duddingstone, 
where they halted for the night, and where 
summoning part of his band around him, he 
consulted with them as to what they should 
do on the morrow. Among other things, he 
asked some of the Highland chiefs how 
they thought their men would behave when 
met by the regular troops of the enemy. 
Mac Donald, of Keppoch, who answered 
the question, said the country had been so 
long at peace, that very few of the men had 
ever seen a battle, that he could not there- 
fore answer for their behaviour. But he 
could promise, he said, to his prince, that all 
the gentlemen of his army would be in the 
midst of the fight ; and that it was well 
known that the clans would follow their 
chiefs, though led by them to death. 

Charles proposed that he, at the head of 
a band, should be the first to attack the 
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enemy; but the urgent entreaties of his 
friends prevented him from thus placing him- 
self so needlessly in a post of danger. The 
two armies met at Preston. The Highlanders 
commenced the conflict by rushing on the 
enemy with the yell or shout which they 
were accustonied to use in battle. Their 
resolute advance, their gallant determination 
to win or die, was not to be repulsed by the 
cannon, or the points of the bayonets on 
which they appeared fearlessly to throw 
themselves. The English soldiers were here 
far from supporting their usual character for 
bravery; some, even before joining in the 
fight, turned and fled, and none after having 
made one attack could be prevailed upon to 
attempt another, but throwing down their 
arms, they left the field. The whole battle 
did not last above six or eight minutes ; and 
in this brief space the young prince saw 
his faithful band the undoubted conquerors 
of the day. 

The Highlanders are by many accused, 
at these times, of wanting that pity for a 
fallen foe which every generous heart must 
feel; but there are many instances which 
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will contradict this assertion, at least after 
the battle of Preston. Those who were 
found on the field wounded, but still alive, 
met with the greatest kindness from their 
conquerors. Some dressed their wounds to 
the best of their power ; others carried them 
to places of shelter, and even left such 
small sums of money as they could afford 
to pay for their support; but the poor 
Highlanders met with no return of kind- 
ness, when they, in their turn, were con- 
quered by the English. 

After this battle, the prince with his vic- 
torious army returned to Edinburgh ; and on 
their way to Holyrood-house, a hundred 
bagpipes belonging to the different clans, 
played the welcome air of " the King shall 
enjoy his own again." 

For some time Charles remained at Holy- 
rood, acting as the eldest son of the rightful 
king ; but he did not here meet with the suc- 
cess he had hoped for. No new adherents 
flocked to his standard ; they were not here 
possessed of the romantic and disinterested 
spirit of loyalty which influenced the brave 
Highlanders ; and at the end of six weeks, 

N 
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he found that his army had been aug- 
mented only by a very small number of the 
inferior class. 

Disheartening as this must have been to 
the prince, he was still determined to pur- 
sue his intention of invading England. He 
proceeded toward London, and here his 
route was marked everywhere by conquest ; 
for though George the Second had sent 
forces against him, few attempts had hith- 
erto been made to stay his progress. He 
was now within one hundred and twenty 
miles of the city, and the prince began to 
look forward with more of hope than he had 
yet dared to do, to the termination of his 
adventure. 

But just at this time, those who had so 
eagerly and with so much ardour devoted 
themselves to his cause, drew back. They 
appeared to think the approaching conflict 
with the numerous army of English who 
waited their approach, too hazardous, and 
proposed to retreat into Scotland. 

With prayers, entreaties, even with tears, 
Charles conjured of them not to throw away 
the advantages they had obtained. But it 
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was all to no purpose ; a retreat was decided 
upon ; and the cruel disappointment of the 
prince, at the overthrow of his hopes, is not 
to be told, as with a saddened heart he 
slowly pursued his route northward, and 
again entered Scotland. 

In the next engagement which took place 
between the rival parties, the battle of Fal- 
kirk, the Scots were again successful. The 
English forces, under the command of Ge- 
neral Hawley, met with a defeat scarcely 
less decided than that of Preston. But here 
the star of victory, which had shone with 
such unvaried constancy on the efforts of 
the youthful prince, now set for ever. In a 
very little while all the devotion of his gal- 
lant band, all the vigour and heroism of his 
OTiTi character was to be quenched on the 
bloody heath of Culloden. 

The Highland army was in Inverness 
when intelligence reached them, that their 
enemies, commanded by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, brother to the English king, were 
on their way to the north. Charles Edward, 
to whom the tidings were first told, imme- 
diately gave orders for his soldiers to col- 

N 2 . 
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lect, and himself informed them that a con- 
siderable force was coming against them. 
He was received by the whole army with their 
usual delight at his presence, which they 
testified in their own wild manner with loud 
huzzas, and throwing their caps in the air : 
and with light hearts, and eager to fight, 
they were led to the field of Culloden, from 
which so few were destined to return 

It was proposed by the prince and some 
others to surprise the army of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was then at Nairn, by 
marching against him, and attacking him in 
the night. This, after some diflSculty, was 
agreed on, and proved an unfortunate at- 
tempt. The ground, which was marshy and 
bad, greatly prevented their making progress 
sufficient to allow of their reaching Nairn 
before there would be enough day-light to 
expose them to the enemy. Fatigued and 
dispirited, they were therefore obliged to 
return; and they reached Culloden Moor 
worn out and famished with hunger. 

One of the greatest sorrows of the poor 
prince at this time, was the impossibility, 
unprovided as he was with money, of giving 
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his troops regular pay. They had now re- 
ceived none for a month; they had not, 
therefore, been able to procure a sufficient 
quantity of provisions, and all the stores 
that they now had in their possession was a 
single biscuit for each man. 

In the course of the morning many, unable 
any longer to endure the fatigues of marching 
without sufficient food to support them, quit- 
ted their ranks, and made their way back to 
Inverness, or wandered through the country 
in search of a meal. Some of these, when 
met by the officers who went in search of 
them, were conjured by them to return; 
* but the poor, famishing creatures prayed of 
them rather to ^^ shoot them at once, than 
oblige them to starve of hunger,'' Thus, 
when drawn up in readiness for the com- 
bat, the army of the prince was found to be 
grievously diminished. It consisted only of 
about five thousand men, which number it 
was known the forces of the English nearly 
doubled. 

Before the attack began, Charles Edward 
rode up and down in front of his lines, en- 
treating his followers to be of good cheer, 
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and to act on this eventful day with their 
usual courage and bravery. Again he was 
hailed with cheers of delight, and with vows 
to win all, or to die in his behalf 

As in the battle of Preston, the High- 
landers were the first to begin the contest. 
Then came the pouring in of the English 
cannon; to which, from its situation, the 
prince's army was so exposed, that each 
new volley stretched whole lines of the 
brave Highlanders dead upon the ground. 
Already their ranks were visibly diminished, 
till, unable any longer to witness the un- 
avenged deaths of their friends and clans- 
men, the Highlanders rushed forward, and * 
hand to hand the fight was continued. 

I must here tell you, that since the vic- 
tory gained at Bannockbum, by the ances- 
tor of our present hero, the gallant Bruce, 
the clan of Mac Donald had in every suc- 
ceeding battle fought on the right wing. 
They looked upon this as a preference due 
to them ; and when now, through some mis- 
take, they had been placed upon the left, the 
Mac Donalds resented it as an insult, and 
refused to fight. In vain did their leaders 
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conjure them to advance. They were not to 
be moved. They stood still amidst the fire 
of the enemy and the confusion of the day. 
They did not quit the field, but they per- 
sisted in remaining inactive. 

Very different was the conduct of the 
other clans. They rushed upon the enemy 
with a force to which, for a moment, they 
were obliged to yield. It was but for a 
moment; for if one line of the English 
army gave way it was instantly replaced by 
another. 

The brave Highlanders knew the day to 
be already lost ; but the despair of that feel- 
• ing seemed only to endow them with new 
courage. They rushed upon the points of the 
bayonets, and met indeed their own death ; 
but they were contented at this price to se- 
cure that of their enemy, by striking at him 
with the dirk or broad-sword, thus giving 
their own lives to avenge the slaughter of 
their friends. 

It is said that when the unhappy prince 
saw how nearly all was lost, that he sought 
by his usual animated tones and gestures to 
inspire his men with hope ; but the only an- 
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swer which their broken spirits and devoted 
hearts could return was, " My prince, 
Ochon! ochon!" 

As you are at least half a Scotsman, my 
little boy, you should know how much of 
sorrow this little word " ochon" expresses. 
Deep indeed must have been the despair of 
these brave hearts, when such was their 
only reply to the entreaties of their beloved 
leader. 

The day was lost, and the true and gene- 
rous, the brave and devoted Highlanders 
saw themselves utterly defeated. When 
Charles now, for the first time since he had 
entered Scotland, beheld his brave High- 
landers flying from the enemy, he could, it 
is said, scai'cely believe that Heaven had 
indeed tried him with so deep a sorrow. Full 
of grief, not only at the sudden overthrow 
of his own hopes, but yet more at the fearful 
massacre of those who with such noble dis- 
interestedness had supported his cause with 
their lives, he was led from the field by a 
few attendants, who had passed unscathed 
through the horrors of that bloody day. 

I have told you that the Highlanders, 
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when conquered by the English , met not 
with a return of the kindness which they 
had shown to the wounded of the enemy, 
after their victory at Preston. 

The English soldiers, not contented with 
the entire defeat of their noble foes, when 
the battle was ended, rushed over the field, 
taking a weak, cowardly, and savage-like 
revenge, for the resistance they had met with, 
on the bodies of the slain ; and on those in 
whom life still faintly lingered, by inflicting 
new wounds on the dead and on the dying 
with their bayonets and swords. 

This period has always seemed to me 
the darkest page of the English history. 
The whole nature of the nation appears 
suddenly to have changed. The cowardice 
of the troops displayed at Preston and at 
Falkirk is unparalleled ; and the cruelty, the 
scenes of bloodshed and of butchery which 
followed the battle of CuUoden, will ever, I 
hope, remain a solitary instance of the ab- 
sence of every noble or generous sentiment, 
in the breasts of an English leader and of 
an English army. 

But to return to the prince. His miseries 
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and sufferings after his defeat are beyond all 
description. Even the dangers encountered 
by Bruce, when wandering an outcast 
among the hills, appear tame, when com- 
pared with those of the unhappy Charles. 

Conscious that the last blow had been 
struck ; that there was not a possibility of 
again facing the enemy ; aware that a price 
had been set upon his head, a large sum of 
money held out as a reward, to whomsoever 
should deliver him, dead or alive, to his 
enemies; and surrounded by dangers from 
which he had not the means of escape, he 
wandered about the remote hills, through 
which an eager search was daily made for 
him by the English soldiers. 

Charles's first retreat was the island of 
Benbecula; but fearful to trust himself for 
any number of days in one place, he and 
the two or three followers, all that were now 
left to him, were ever wandering from one 
island to another, in the wretched boats 
they were enabled to procure. Sometimies 
they spent the nights in an open shed ; some- 
times on the bare moor. And here his fol- 
lowers would say, the prince's sleep was 
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long, but always disturbed by the anxiety 
of his mind ; for that often he would start 
in his sleep, and murmur words in Italian, 
French, or English, the last being the only 
language understood by those around him. 
At one time, when he was watched by Mal- 
come Mac Leod, starting from his heather 
bed, but still asleep, he exclaimed, " Oh 
God, my poor Scotland!" words long re- 
membered by his faithfiil followers. 

The dangers that surrounded the young 
prince became now daily more imminent. 
Orders had been given that no person was 
to be allowed to leave the Long Island, (in 
which for a few weeks he had remained 
concealed,) without being examined, and re- 
ceiving a passport from a party of English 
stationed there. But this danger was avert- 
ed by the heroism and devotion of a young 
Highland lady. Flora Mac Donald, whose 
proudest thought, till the day of her death, 
was, that she had in all probability saved 
Jhe life of the noble and distressed wan- 
derer. 

Having agreed with the friends of the 
prince how their plan of escape was to be 
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pursued, she went to demand a passport 
for her own use and that of her maid, Betty 
Burke, (the name assmned in his disguise 
by the prince,) and her man-servant, as she 
was anxious to return, she said, to her 
own family in Sky. She then procured the 
dress of a peasant girl for the prince, and 
thus disguised he passed for the maid-ser- 
vant of his deliverer. 

At this time it was impossible for him to 
be accompanied by even one of his own fol- 
lowers. An addition to their number might 
have created suspicion; and in great sor- 
row he bade farewell to the last remnant of 
his faithful band. 

As the prince and his new-found friends 
approached the coast of Sky, they perceived, 
with much alarm, that the shore was lined 
with armed troops, who called loudly for 
the boat to be brought to land; but the 
rowers only redoubled their efforts, rowing 
with all their strength, to enable them to 
get out of reach of the shot of the enemy, 
which was now pouring in on every side, in 
the hope of sinking the boat, or disabling 
the rowers. 
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Charles, fearful of the danger for his con- 
ductress, who had periled her life for the 
security of his, entreated her to avoid the 
danger, by lying down in the bottom of the 
boat, where the shot might not reach her ; 
but she said she had come to provide for 
his safety, not to consider her own, and 
conjured him not to endanger his life by re- 
fusing to take advantage of this place of 
safety, nor would she listen to any argu- 
ments till he had consented. She then bent 
down and concealed herself in the bottom 
of the boat, till, by the exertions of their 
attendants, they were freed from the danger 
that menaced them. 

The presence of mind, the heroic devotion 
of Flora Mac Donald was repaid with suc- 
cess. Her part of the task was completed, 
and with many prayers for his safety, when 
she could no longer be of use to him, she 
resigned her post to new friends, who were 
to lead him further on his way. 

At one time, beset on every side by dan- 
ger, from the strict search made for him by the 
English, when the prince feared to trust him- 
self under the roof even of his firmest friends. 
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he was told, that in a cave, in a remote part 
of the country, called the Hill of Coram- 
bian, on the banks of Lock Ness, tliere lived 
seven men, some of whom had served in the 
prince's army, but who were now driven, by 
poverty and the dangers of the times, to a 
lawless life; yet to these men he was as- 
sured that he might trust his safety ; and 
Charles, who had received so many proofs 
of the devotion of the Highlanders to his 
name, agreed, without hesitation, to accept 
the shelter of the cave and the hospitality of 
its rough inmates. 

Glenaladale and Mac Donald, two friends 
of the prince, who were now acting as his 
guides, left him at a little distance from his 
destined hiding-place, and entered it alone. 
They found the men assembled at dinner ; 
for they had killed a sheep, of which they 
begged Glenaladale and Mac Donald, whom 
they had formerly known, to partake. They 
consented, but asked permission to bring in 
another friend, whom they had left not far 
from the cave. The robbers enquired his 
name, and on Glenaladale's telling him that 
it was the young Clanranald, for he feared 
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to let them know that it was the prince, 
they assured him that no one could be more 
welcome, and begged of Glenaladale to go 
and seek him. He did so ; but no sooner 
did the prince approach within a few yards 
of them, than they recognised him, and fall- 
ing on their knees, they thanked him for 
thus trusting to their fidelity. Charles at 
this time had suffered much from his long 
marches, and passing the night in the open 
air, as he had so often been obliged to do. 
His clothes were such as the poorest man in 
his army might have woni ; his coat being 
of the roughest and coarsest material; a 
torn handkerchief was tied round his neck, 
and his shoes were so worn that they 
scarcely remained upon his feet. But his 
honest robbers soon supplied him with 
every thing he required; for hearing that 
a party of English soldiers were to pass at 
a little distance from their cave, they con- 
cealed themselv^es, and lay in wait for their 
approach. They allowed the greater num- 
ber to pass on unharmed ; and then attack- 
ing some servants who followed with the 
luggage of their masters, they seized upon 
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some of the portmanteaus they carried, and 
bore off in triumph their contents to the 
prince. 

With these faithful guardians Charles re- 
mained for some time secure, though the sum 
of thirty thousand pounds was offered for 
his person ; for no gold could bribe them to 
betray him. No wonder, then, that after 
such instances of fidelity, a song, which I 
remember somewhere to have seen or heard, 
should end its verses with 



*' Highland hearts are true as steel ! 



»» 



Wallace was betrayed by a servant, and 
delivered to death by a friend. Bruce nar- 
rowly escaped the snares laid for him by 
several of his followers. Prince Charles 
alone stood secure from betrayal, amid un- 
taught hearts, amid scenes of poverty and 
distress ; sometimes even of starvation. One 
word would have showered down riches 
upon the head of him who spoke it, but 
that word was never uttered. 

But the greatest act of devotion towards 
their prince ; for it was one given not under 
the influence of his presence, nor in the ex- 
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citement of the hour of battle, but calmly 
and deliberately made, happened, I think, 
about the same time as the story of the cave 
which I have just told you. One of those 
who had joined the standard of the prince 
in Edinburgh, of the name of Roderick Mac 
Kenzie, was, after the battle of CuUoden, 
like many others, wandering in search of 
subsistence among the hills. It had been 
remarked that he bore some resemblance to 
his prince, and proud of what he consi- 
dered a distinction, he had assumed as 
nearly as possible the same dress and the 
same manner of arranging his hair. 

Wandering one day through the woods of 
Glenmoriston, he was met by a party of 
English soldiers. He made an effort to 
escape, but was speedily overtaken; and 
learning, from the discourse of his captors, 
that they mistook him for the prince, it im- 
mediately occured to him, that by confirming 
them in this idea, he might, though the 
price must be his own life, purchase the 
safety of his master. The news that the 
supposed prince had been captured would 
soon spread through the country ; the search 

o 
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after him would be discontinued; and 
Charles might be able to pursue in safety 
his intention of crossing over to France. 

No sooner had this idea taken possession 
of his mind^ than he determined to act upon 
it. Assuming a lofty air, such as he could 
fancy the prince adopting on a like occa- 
sion, he bade them " beware of acting the 
part of traitor to the son of their lawftil king." 

For a moment they held a consultation 
whether they should lead him prisoner to 
England, and deliver him alive into the 
hands of his enemies, or, by killing him on 
the spot, avoid all chance of his escaping 
from them. The latter was determined 
upon. But the anticipation of instant death 
could not alter his resolution; and even 
when mortally wounded, he continued his 
assumed disguise, exclaiming, with his last 
•breath, " Traitors, you have murdered your 
prince !" 

The purpose for which this heroic act 
had been accomplished, was achieved. The 
Duke of Cumberland hurried to London 
with his bloody trophy, the head of the sup- 
posed prince; nor was bis mistake disco* 
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vered till he had reached that city. In the 
meantime many of the troops had been 
withdrawn from the Highlands, and the 
comparative safety of the prince had been 
bought by the blood shed of one devoted 
heart. 

Shortly after this event the welcome news 
was brought to Charles, that two French 
vessels had been sent to provide him, and 
such of his band as could avail themselves 
of the opportunity, with the means of re- 
turning to France. Elated as he was by 
the intelligence, it was with deep and heart- 
felt sorrow, that he gave a farewell glance 
to the blue mountains and dark lakes he 
was never more to revisit, and to that land, 
peopled as it was, with hearts devoted to 
him. Many friends had accompanied him 
for the purpose of seeing him embark ; and 
tears filled the eyes of many a brave man, 
as the anchor was weighed, and they saw 
their beloved prince, the idol of their warm- 
est affections, slowly borne away from them 
for ever. 

After many years exile in a foreign land, 
for Prince Charles Edward never again 

o 2 
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openly revisited his native country, he died, 
and strangers laid in the grave the de- 
scendant of so many kings. Hovr often I 
have read his story ! Hovr often, when I 
was not many years older than you are, I 
have cried over it! And I do not think 
that I could quite say I have never done so, 
even after I was a great many years older 
than you. I remember once, certainly, I was 
not very old, or at least not very wise then, I 
used to think that I could write poetry. 1 
do not think so now I can read, but not 
write poetry; but there was one day, a 
beautiful day, in the lovely month of June, 
a happy month of' a happy year. I do not 
know if our summers have become less fine 
than they used to be, but I think that the 
days then looked more bright ; and I some- 
times fancy that the birds sang gayer 
songs, that the streams looked clearer, and 
that, 

" As they wandered o'er their stony bed," 

it was with a gladder sound. The days, 
too, used to appear much longer ; but per- 
haps all this was only because I was so 
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happy then. I took no note of time but by 
the joy it brought me, and it seemed a long, 
long, happy day. 

But I was going to tell you of one beau- 
tiful morning, when the sun shone bright 
and warm, and I soon got tired of climbing 
the hills and jumping over the "bums," so 
I sat down below the large tree in the oak 
wood, where I have so often since taken you 
to play, and to pick the slender stems of the 
pretty white starry flowers, that grow in 
such quantities there. I had a book in my 
hand ; it was the history of the prince whose 
story I have now been writing for you. I 
began reading it, and I felt so proud of my 
country people, the brave Highlanders, and 
so sorry for the fate of their young prince, 
that I never thought of anything else till I 
had finished it; but then I remembered that 
all this time I had had no good luncheon, 
and that dinner must at least be half over, 
for the sun had quite gone down. 

You may fancy, that by this time I was 
very hungry, and so indeed I was ; but it 
came into my foolish head, that it was much 
pleasanter on such a delightful evening. 
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being out, than shut up in a dining-room. 
So I walked verj'^ slowly home, trying all 
the way to make some poetry about what I 
had been reading, that 1 might show it to 

your mamma and M , for in these happy 

days your mamma, and M , and I were 

always together. 

Now I am going to try if I can find this 
poetry, or if I can remember it ; and then I 
shall write it here, and you will learn to say 
it when you read this book. And however 
far away you may be at the time, at the end 
of every verse you will send one thought to 
me ; and this will be the payment you will 
give me for all the trouble I take to make 
you like your book, my very dear little boy. 

I have found the lines. How very long 
ago they were written I They are dated 
Oakwood, June 2nd, 1828. 

It is past, it is past, the conflict is o'er, 

The heath of CuUoden is crimsoned with gore ; 

The mighty are fallen, the loyal laid low, 

And our tartans are soiled by the foot of the foe. 

The sons of our mountains have sunk on the field, 

Their bosoms they gave as their yotmg prince's shield : 

But the justice of Heaven was veiled, and its wrath 

Was showered on the warriors and clans of the north. 
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In vain was the Slogan, the shout, and the cry, 

Of '* Rescue your prince and your country, or die !" 

They fought for the prince they were doomed not to 



save. 



And our warriors sunk in a warrior's grave. 

The white rose of Scotland, the eagle's dark feather, 

The badge of the yew,* of the broom,t and the 

heather,^ 
Were soiled in the dust of that dark bloody plain, 
And they never will shine in their glory again. 

Shame on thee, Mac Donald ! unloved be the name 
That could bring on our warriors the dark blot of 

shame; 
The hearts that were hid 'neath the folds of a plaid. 
Heard the son of their king implore vainly for aid; 
Saw their prince's despair, and yet heedless stood by. 
Refusing to fight, though disdaining to fly. 
Shame on thee, Mac Donald! but for thee we had 

gained. 
And a Stuart would reign where his forefathers 

reigned. 

* Fraser. f Grordon. :|: Mac Donald. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE LIFE OF NELSON. 



Shall I tell you, my dear little boy, what it 
was that decided me upon making the story 
of Nelson come next in my book ? It was 
this : — a little time ago, your mamma told 

to U n the history of that great hero, and 

she bid him recollect that the tower which 
you may see from the drawing-room win- 
dows here, was built in memory of his many 
victories. This morning she wished to try 
what impression her instruction had made 
on him ; so she asked some questions about 
that brave man ; among others, if he could 
tell her why this same high tower had been 
built. He was too busily employed in cut- 
ting up a nice sheet of white paper, to think 
of replying for some time ; but at length, 
lifting up his wicked little black eyes, and 
smiling saucily, as much as to say, " I will 
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answer this if you will not trouble me any 
more," he said, "Just to amember of him." 
So I determined, that you also may " amember 
of him," that I should tell you his story. 
Therefore, if you have got any white paper 
to cut up, you must for a little time put it 
away, and think only of me, that is to say, 
of my book. 

Horatio Nelson ! a name which some 
writer (though I am so stupid that I cannot 
now recollect who) says, was loved by Eng- 
land, by France feared, by Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy venerated, and which will be re- 
membered as long as history exists. Ho- 
ratio Nelson, whose story I am now going 
to tell you, was the son of an EngUsh clergy- 
man. When only nine years old, his mother 
died, and his father was left a widower, with 
eight children. He was not veiy rich, and 
when, at twelve years old, the future hero 
wrote to ask permission to go to sea with 
his uncle. Captain Suckling, who then com- 
manded a ship called the Raisonnable, Mr. 
Nelson was very glad to be able to provide 
in this way for one of his sons. He granted 
the boy's request, and even at this time his 
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father used to say, that whatever Horatio 
attempted he would succeed in, and that he 
trusted he should yet live to see him at the 
head of his profession. 

Captain Suckling readily agreed to take 
his nephew as midshipman, though he wrote 
to his father, that it was a hard life for so 
delicate a boy. It was true that he was not 
so strong as his brothers, or so able to 
" rough it," as his uncle called it; but already 
his brave and generous nature gave promise 
of what his after life was to be. 

Horatio received with delight the wished- 
for permission from his father and uncle. 
He was all anxiety to try his new life, to 
visit new countries ; and the first time that 
he discovered that all was not perfect hap- 
piness, was when the morning came on which 
he was to part with his brother William, 
from whom, till now, he had never been 
separated. Many tears were shed on either 
side; and even the thought of so soon 
being on board the Baisonnable, could not 
comfort the young sailor, as he turned for 
the last time and caught the last look of his 
earliest companion and play-mate. 
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Horatio was accompanied by his father 
to London, and was then sent alone to 
Chatham, where his uncle's ship lay. On 
coming on board, he learned that Captain 
Suckling was on shore ; and no one in the 
ship knowing anything about him, the poor 
boy for two days was allowed to pace up 
and down the deck, before any one even 
spoke to him. The grief which he had 
felt in parting with his brother was yet 
fresh in his memory, and this reception did 
not help to cheer his heart. He wandered 
about the ship, or leaned over the side to 
watch the water as it flowed along, and 
thought of home, and of the happy days 
spent there, and he wished that they had 
not all passed away. But at last, as he 
himself said, some one did take compassion 
on him, and seeing the sorrowful mood of 
the poor boy, spoke kindly to him. 

Shortly after Horatio had joined as mid- 
shipman, Captain Suckling found that he 
would not at present be sent on any voyage; 
and not wishing to accustom his nephew to 
an idle life, he removed him to another ship 
then going to the West Indies. On his re- 
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tum from that country, he again joined his 
uncle in the Triumph, but only remained 
with him during a few months ; for hearing 
that some vessels were bound on a voyage of 
discovery to the North Pole, his love of 
braving difficulties, and even dangers, made 
the future hero wish to accompany them. 
He applied for permission, and after some 
hesitation, from his being considered too 
young to undergo the hardships which must 
attend the expedition, it was granted, and 
Horatio embarked for the North Pole. 

They set sail in June, and made such good 
way, that in the beginning of July they 
were already surrounded on every side by 
ice, and soon it closed so round them, that 
the ships were unable to move. 

As far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was to be seen but large fields of ice. The 
vessels lay quite close to each other, neither 
being able to tum or move ; so that, though 
they were now in the middle of a great sea, 
the men could jump out and walk on the 
ice, and amuse themselves, which they did 
all day. 

But the pilots belonging to the vessels, 
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who were well acquainted with the dangers 
that surrounded them, were not content to 
remain thus hemmed and bound in. And it 
was not, you will think, a very comfortable 
prospect, being compelled to pass the winter 
in this place, where, even in summer, no 
birds sang, no flowers grew, no insect flut- 
tered or crawled about, and where even the 
worm could find no place to live. They 
advised, therefore, that all the men should set 
to work, and try to cut a passage for the ships. 
But this was very slow, and veiy hard work ; 
so that after labouring for a whole day, they 
had only moved two or three hundred 
yards. 

I must here tell you an anecdote of Nel- 
son, as now that he is really a sailor, I must 
begin to call him. One night he and one 
of his companions, who was not older, 
or at all events, who was not any wiser 
than himself, seeing a bear at some distance, 
determined to set off in pursuit of it. It 
was some time before they were missed, and 
when at last they were discovered, it was in 
the very act of attacking the enormous crea- 
ture. Captain Sutwidge, under whose care 
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Nelson had been placed, saw the danger 
into which the two boys had thrown them- 
selves, and immediately ordered a signal to 
be made for their return. 

Nelson observed it, but could not bring 
himself to resign the bear, without one 
effort to make it his own property; and 
when his companion called to him to obey, 
reminding him at the same time, that they 
had nothing to reload their guns with, he 
only answered, " Never mind ; do but let me 
only get one good blow at his head with the 
butt-end of my musket, and we shall have 
him." 

Fortunately for Nelson, just at this mo- 
ment Captain Lutwidge fired a gun in order 
to frighten the bear, which it did, for it 
scampered off in great haste, leaving the 
boy in safety, but very much disappointed 
at having lost this opportunity of carrying, 
as he said, the skin home to his father. 

Now this may have been very brave, but 
I do not think that it was very wise. Had 
he struck the bear, all the force he could 
have used would not have killed it ; the 
blow would have enraged the animal, and 
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Nelson would probably not only have lost 
his own life, but endangered that of his 
companion. 

During six weeks the ships remained 
imable to make any progress. At last, by 
degrees, when the wind rose in their favour, 
they succeeded in moving slowly on, and 
the ice itself was now drifted before the 
breeze, till once more they rejoiced in find- 
ing themselves in the open sea, and on their 
way back to England. 

The delight which Nelson took in his 
profession, and his brave and generous 
nature, won for him the admiration and 
friendship of many, able and willing to 
serve him. He had not yet proved the 
courage which he possessed, because he had 
no opportunity of doing so ; but none who 
knew him doubted that when such was 
given, that he would distinguish himself 
not only for bravery, but for that decision 
and presence of mind, which even as a 
boy he- had frequently shown. He rose 
very quickly in his profession, and at twenty- 
one was Captain of a ship called the 
Hinchinbrook. 
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After this he made two or three voyages, 
but I do not find much in any of them to 
tell you. The different climates which he 
visited, and the fatigue which he had to 
undergo, so hurt his health, that he was 
soon compelled to return to England ; and 
shortly after his being sufficiently recovered 
again to go to sea, a peace was agreed upon, 
and many of the ships, among others that 
commanded by Nelson, returned to England, 
where the men were paid off. 

I am going to pass over ten years of 
the life of the brave Nelson, and then I 
shall have one battle after another to tell 

* 

you of 

He had been appointed to the ship Aga- 
memnon, and was sent to the Mediterra- 
nean, in pursuit of the French fleet; for 
France, at this time at war with herself, was 
also at war with almost all the surrounding 
countries. 

On his way to Tunis, a large city in Al- 
rica, where he was going to join the Com- 
modore Linzee, Nelson met with five French 
ships. He pursued them, and came suffi- 
ciently near to one of the frigates to engage 
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it in a running-fight, which lasted for three 
hours. The other four were still at some dis- 
tance, but made all sail to come up to the as- 
sistance of their companion, when the Aga- 
memnon would have been attacked by the 
whole five at once. A few minutes longer, 
and Nelson thought that the frigate would 
have been obliged to strike, that is, to re- 
sign herself prisoner to England, when a 
favourable wind sprang up, and carried her 
far out of his reach; for the Agamemnon 
was not so quick a sailer, and had had her 
masts much injured in the contest. Nelson 
was disappointed of his prize, but he still 
looked to engaging with the other ships of 
the enemy, who were making towards him. 

He called, therefore, his ofiicers together, 
and asked them if they considered the ves- 
sel in a fit state to engage with a force so 
much larger than their own, without refit- 
ting. They agreed that she was not, and 
he immediately set every hand to work to 
repair the damage she had received. But 
just then the fiigate with which Nelson had 
been engaged, made signals of distress. 
She was already sinking; and the other 

p 
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ships, hastening to her assistance, left the 
Agamemnon to pursue its own way, and to 
refit at leisure. 

The French army had at this time re- 
treated into Bastia, a place of great strength 
and security, in Corsica; and here Lord 
Hood, a brave oflScer, wished to attack 
them. He consulted with General Dundas, 
the commander of the army on land, upon 
the best mean to pursue ; but he. General 
Dundas, thought that the attempt would be 
hopeless, and declined joining in it. 

Lord Hood, on receiving this answer, de- 
termined to undertake the siege, assisted 
only by his brave sailors ; and accordingly 
Nelson set sail for Bastia. " We are but 
few in number," said he ; " but we are of 
the right sort. My seamen are now what 
British seamen ought to be." He had al- 
ways treated his men, and those who were 
placed under his command, with the greatest 
kindness ; he was, therefore, adored by the 
whole fleet, and looked up to with confi- 
dence and affection ; while eveiy dangerous 
enterprise into which they were led by his 
thirst for glory, seemed rather to increase 
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than diminish their attachment to their 
brave leader. 

The French were not found unprepared 
for the attack. They had been employed in 
rebuilding the old walls, and erecting new 
places of defence; so that 'to storm a place 
already so much on its guard, became a work 
of greater difficulty than it had even been at 
first supposed; and when a message was 
sent to them by the English, calling on 
them to surrender the town, a determined 
answer was returned by the French com- 
mander. " We have," he said, " shot for 
your ships, bayonets for your men; and 
when you have succeeded in killing nearly 
all our soldiers, but not till then, we shall 
trust to the generosity pf the English." 

On the 4th of April, Nelson had disem- 
barked at Bastia, and on the 19th of May 
he was in possession of the town. 

The brave seamen were themselves as- 
toni3hed at their success: four thousand 
men, protected by walls and strong towers, 
having laid down their arms to a party of 
twelve hundred, consisting of soldiers, ma- 
rines, and seamen ; most of whom now, pro- 
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bably for the first time, beheld a fight on 
land. 

Nelson next assisted at the siege of Calvi, 
where the English forces sufiered more from 
the imhealthy climate than from the defence 
made by the eneiny, though here it was that 
their gallant leader lost an eye. He thought 
the injury slight at first, and spoke lightly 
of it ; but it was soon discovered that the 
sight was entirely gone. 

I must copy here part of a letter, written 
by his father, after one of the numerous vic- 
tories gained by his brave son, who was 
now Admiral Nelson. The good old man 
says : " I thank my God, my dear son, with 
all the power of a grateful soul, for pre- 
serving you to me, amidst all the dangers 
which have surrounded you. All I meet, 
even those who are strangers to me, speak 
to me in your praise, till I have been 
obliged to turn away, to conceal the tears 
of joy that trickled down my furrowed 
cheeks. Your name, coupled with victory, 
is heard on every side. Alas ! how few fa- 
thers live to see their child reach the height 
of glory which you have attained." 
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Nelson was now to be engaged in an ac- 
tion of greater danger than any he had yet 
undertaken. The Spaniards were at this 
time leagued with the French, and conse- 
quently were the foes of England. He was 
one night in a barge, accompanied only by 
ten men, when he attacked a party of the 
enemy, twenty-six in number. A dreadful 
struggle ensued; for the boats being close 
to each other, the men fought hand to hand ; 
but it ended, as usual, in the English being 
victorious. Eighteen of the Spaniards were 
killed, the others wounded or taken pri- 
soners, and their boat captured. 

You may have some idea of the devotion 
of the sailors to their brave commander, 
when I tell you, that in this fight three 
times the life of Nelson was saved by the 
watchfulness and affection of an old and 
faithful follower. Twice he parried the 
blow aimed at the Admiral ; and once, 
when he could not thrust aside the weapon 
of a Spaniard, he threw his own body be- 
fore him, so as to serve as a defence, and 
received the stroke. 

In Nelson's next expedition against Tene- 
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riffe, one of the Canary Islands^ he was less 
fortunate than hitherto. Before undertaking 
it he had known it to be one of great diffi- 
culty, but his ardent nature was not to be 
restrained by the appearance of danger. 

The English, who during the night had 
left their ships, and were making towards 
the shore, in their small boats, were not dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, till Nelson gave 
orders to raise a loud huzza, and pushed for 
the shore. Their not having been per- 
ceived, they thought promised well, for the 
carelessness of the enemy. But here they 
were mistaken. The Spaniards were well 
prepared, and the huzzas of the English 
were answered by the loud roar of cannon. 
Nothing, however, could daunt the courage 
of the brave seamen; though so incessantly 
was the firing continued from the walls, 
that numbers lay killed and wounded, in the 
very commencement of the attack. 

As Nelson was preparing to leave the boat, 
a shot struck his right arm; he fell, and 
must have perished, but for the assistance of 
a young officer. (Some years before this time, 
he had married a widow lady. She had 
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one little boy, whose name was Nisbit. He 
had always sailed with Nelson. He was 
now fighting by his side, and he it was 
whose presence of mind saved the life of 
this great and brave man.) To prevent too 
great a loss of blood, he bound up the 
broken arm with handkerchiefs, placed 
the wounded hero carefully in the bottom 
of the boat, and collecting some ssdlors, 
he prepared to row back to the ship, that 
the hurt might be attended to by a sur- 
geon. 

Just at this moment a loud shriek of 
many voices was heard from one of the 
boats: a shot had struck it under water, 
and it filled, and went down. Ninety-seven 
brave sailors perished. Eighty-three were 
saved by the other boats; many by that in 
which Nelson was. He himself forgetting 
the pain he suffered, and thinking only of 
those who so suddenly had been cast into a 
dark and stormy sea, though with now only 
one arm to render them assistance, suc- 
ceeded in saving many of these poor, sinking 
creatures. 

One party, of about eight hundred men, 
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commanded principally by Captain Trow- 
bridge, had succeeded in gaining the land 
in greater safety; but even they had not 
done so without the total destruction of 
their boats ; some of which had been dis- 
abled in the fight, and others, dashing 
against hidden rocks, were broken to pieces, 
or, filling with water, had gone down. The 
ladders, which they had prepared to scale 
the walls with, were all lost; the powder 
had been wet and injured ; and to complete 
their misfortunes, they foimd that the admi- 
ral, with the rest of the boat's crew, on 
whose assistance they had depended, and of 
whose wound and defeat they were ignorant, 
had not succeeded in reaching the land. 
Their courage, however, did not desert 
them. They marched towards the wall, to 
discover what might yet be done ; but on 
approaching the citadel, they found that 
every street was lined by French and Spa- 
nish soldiers; and Captain Trowbridge, 
knowing himself to be altogether deprived 
of every means of attack, sent a flag-of-truce 
to the governor of Teneriffe, telling him 
that, if the Spaniards advanced but one 
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inch nearer, that he would set fire to, and 
bum the town, but that he would only do 
so, if obliged in self-defence; and that he 
was quite ready to enter into a truce, should 
the governor agree to his terms. These 
were, that the Spaniards should allow the 
British troops to return in safety to their 
ships, providing them with boats for the 
purpose. Whilst he, on his side, promised, 
in the name of the fleet, that they would 
enter on no other attack against any of the 
Canaiy Islands. 

On hearing this proposal, the governor 
said, that the English, being so totally de- 
feated, should give themselves up as pri- 
soners of war ; but that, notwithstanding this, 
he would consent to the terms. He was a 
brave man, and a brave heart is ever satis- 
fied with securing the safety of his country, 
without trampling on the fallen or defence- 
less. 

The English were not only granted boats, 
but were provided with meat, wine, or what- 
ever aid they stood in need of; while such 
as were too severely wounded to return to 
the ships, were taken care of in the hospitals 
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prepared for the Spaniards, and on their 
recovery, were restored to their country and 
friends. Such is naturally the conduct of 
noble minds. A brave heart can afford to 
be generous, where a cowardly one would 
have recourse to cruelty. 

After this failure, which weighed very 
heavily upon the mind of Nelson, he was 
again obliged to return to England ; for the 
loss of his arm, together with the great 
fatigue which he had undergone, had in- 
jured his health, and it was several months 
before it was sufficiently restored to allow 
of his return to sea. 

He was then again ordered to the Medi-" 
terranean, to attack the fleet collected by 
Buonaparte, at that time believed to be on 
the eve of sailing for Egypt. This idea led 
Nelson to follow in that direction ; but ow- 
ing to the thickness of the fog, which pre- 
vented their discovering objects at any dis- 
tance, he missed the fleet, and for several 
months he searched for it in vain, till, upon 
his return to Alexandria, he found that port 
crowded with ships bearing the French flag. 

Admiral Brueys, the commander of the 
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French fleet, had drawn up his ships in 
order of battle, and in a line of defence so 
strong that none supposed the English ad- 
miral would venture to engage with it. But 
no sooner did Nelson see the situation of 
the enemy, than he determined upon his 
mode of attack. His ships were not fewer 
m number than those of the French; but 
they were not of so great a size, and did 
not carry the same number of men ; yet he 
felt secure of victory, though he said that, 
perhaps, but few of all his fleet might live 
to tell it. 

Admiral Brueys believed that the battle 
would not commence till the morning after 
the arrival of the English; but the eager 
and determmed manner in which they ad- 
vanced, undeceived him, and he prepared 
for an immediate engagement. 

All night the battle was carried on with 
unceasing fury, the rival parties vying with 
each other in deeds of courage ; the French, 
even when conscious of defeat, fighting to 
the last, and swearing never to desert their 
colours, whilst there was one man capable 
of firing a gun. 
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When day dawned, two ships alone, of 
all the French fleet, remained unconquered. 
They had been but little injured during the en- 
gagement, and now saved themselves by flight. 

Very soon after the battle had begun, a 
shot struck Nelson on the head. One of 
his crew caught him in his arms as he fell. 
All who were near him at the time, and 
indeed he himself, believed the blow to be 
mortal. He was carried below, and the 
surgeon, who was attending a poor sailor at 
the time, forgetting all else at the sight of 
the wounded admiral, hastened to his side ; 
but Nelson bade him return to the poor sea- 
man, saying, " T will take my turn with my 
brave fellows." 

Shortly afterwards the surgeon examined 
the hurt, and upon his declaring it to be by 
no means serious, and even very slight, a 
cry of joy was raised by the wounded sailors, 
who for a time seemed unmindful of the 
pain they were themselves suffering, in the 
delight they felt in the safety of their be- 
loved commander. 

I must here tell you the fate of one of 
the largest and best of the French ships, the 
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Orient; manned by brave seamen, and com- 
manded by as brave a captain as any who 
were that day engaged in the struggle. 
An English ship, the BeUerophon, greatly 
inferior in size to the Orient, had in 
the beginning of the fight engaged with 
that ship, and she only quitted the attack 
when every mast was down, and every offi- 
cer either killed or wounded. The Swiftsure 
next continued the assault ; and when, as- 
sisted by two others of the English fleet, 
they had at length nearly succeeded in 
silencing their majestic enemy, when about 
nine o'clock, shortly after the wounded Nel- 
son had been carried below, a cry was raised 
that the Orient was on fire. Her sides had 
been lately painted, and the oil added to 
the rapidity with which the flames rose, 
raging higher and higher, till all around in 
their light shone as bright as day. 

No sooner did Nelson hear the fate that 
awaited the numbers who still survived in 
that ship, than, to the astonishment of all his 
crew, he appeared suddenly on deck, order- 
ing boats to be sent out for the relief of 
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their brave foes, and thus the lives of many 
were saved. 

As the flames approached nearer and 
nearer to the immense magazine of powder 
contained in the vessel, which when they 
did reach, must bring instant destruction, 
many of the officers and sailors jumped 
overboard, and were picked up by the Eng- 
lish boats. But the greater part of the 
brave crew, even at this fearful moment, 
would not desert their post, and continued 
to fight to the last. 

Among those who perished were the gal- 
lant Casa Bianca, and his young brave boy, 
who, though only ten years old, had fought 
fearlessly by the side of his father, till the 
latter, mortally wounded, was stretched upon 
the deck. The battle, the roaring of the 
cannon, the angry raging of the rising 
flames, all ! all were forgotten by the afiec- 
tionate child, as he threw himself, weeping 
bitterly, upon the bleeding body of his 
parent. An English boat had come along* 
side, in order to save such as had still the 
power of quitting the vessel, and the boy 
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was entreated to leave the burning deck; 
but he refused to do so, since he could not 
carry with him his dying father. It was in 
vain that they pointed out the danger in 
which he stood; he only clung the closer to 
his parent, and refused to listen: finding 
that they could not shake his resolution, and 
fearful that longer delay might hazard a 
greater number of lives, the boat left its 
dangerous situation. Scarcely was it gone, 
than it seemed suddenly to have struck the 
child that the life of both might yet be 
saved; for while his father still lived, he 
would not believe that the wound was indeed 
mortal. He bound him, therefore, to a 
fallen mast, and himself clinging to it, he 
floated off with his precious charge. Shortly 
afterwards the ship blew up with a shock 
so tremendous, that each vessel quivered to 
its very keel ; and so great was the feeling 
of horror which its destruction occasioned, 
that by one consent the firing ceased on 
both sides. 

The captain of the Orient, Casa Bianca,and 
his noble boy, were seen floating on the waves, 
and every effort was made by the English to 
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sare the life of the deroted child, but in 
Tain. ^^ That young and fsuthful heart," 
still clinging to his parent, perished among 
the waves of that night of victory and de- 
feat. 

After this fearful intenuption, the fight 
was again begun, and continued without 
ceasing for several hours, till all that re- 
mained of the French fleet was two ships of 
the line, the Guillaume Tell, and the Gene- 
reux, and two firigates ; all of which, seeing 
the hopelessness of any further struggle, 
stood out to sea, and made their escape. 

This, the battle of the Nile, was perhaps 
the greatest, and most glorious victory ever 
gained at sea. Eight hundred and ninety- 
five of our brave seamen were killed or 
wounded ; while five thousand two hundred 
of the French fell on that bloody night. 

No sooner had the combat been decided, 
than Nelson gave orders that prayers and 
thanksgiving should be offered from every 
ship, to the God who had blessed the arms 
of England with so signal a victory; and 
every heart which but one moment before had 
beat high with triumph, was now meekly and 
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silently humbled before a God of mere) 
In one moment the noise, huny, and confu- 
sion was hushed, and a perfect and solemn 
stillness reigned over the whole fleet. 

Some of the French ofiicers who remained 
as prisoners with the English, unaccustomed 
perhaps to such scenes, were much moved 
at the sight, and were heard to remark, that 
it was no wonder that such order and regu- 
larity existed in the English navy, when 
even at such a moment, the whole body of 
men, as if by one accord, were impressed 
with such feelings. 

Nelson was now at the height of his glory : 
wherever he went, his fame, his victories, 
his glorious actions, were the general theme. 
Nations, with their kings and princes, seemed 
to vie with each other in doing him honour, 
and in expressing their admiration of his 
talents and bravery. Such parts of Italy in 
particular, as had suffered most from the 
attacks of the French, and from the fear of 
yet further encroachments on the side of the 
enemy, were loud in the gratitude they ex- 
pressed to their brave deliverer. 

Soon after the victory of the Nile, Nelson 
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returned to Naples, in the hope that he 
might recover there the health and strength 
which he had lost from his wounds, and 
from the great fatigue both of bodj and 
mind, which he had endured now for nearly 
five years. The joy with which he was here 
received was excessive ; for the success of 
his last battle had freed them from the 
dread of their enemies, and restored them 
to a feeling of safety. 

When the Queen of Naples had been in* 
formed of the defeat of the French, she 
burst into tears, and clasped her children to 
her heart, calling Nelson their brave deli- 
verer, and bidding God bless and prosper 
him. She herself wrote to the ambassador 
for Naples in London, to tell him of their 
happy escape. " I wish," she said, in the 
letter, " I could give wings to the bearer of 
this news: the whole of the sea-coast of 
Italy is saved from the power of the French, 
and this is owing alone to the generous 
English. This battle, this total defeat of 
our enemies, was gained by the gallant Nel- 
son, and by the unequalled navy of the brave 
English nation." 
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Such was the joy and gratitude of the 
King and Queen of Naples ; and that of its 
whole inhabitants was scarcely less loudly 
expressed. When the ship entered the bay, 
and Nelson was preparing to land, loud 
huzzas were heard on every side. The 
Lazzaroni, that poor and abject class, who 
crowd the streets of Naples, and who may 
be generally seen everywhere lying in a 
state of sleepy and total idleness, yet ready 
to perform any slight service which may 
bring a few half-pence to procure bread, the 
Lazzaroni expressed their joy, their con- 
sciousness of the blessing of the liberty he 
had preserved to them, by holding up large 
cages, full of poor little imprisoned birds, 
and giving them freedom as he passed. 

But I must not enumerate the repeated 
scenes of triumph which awaited the hero, 
or even many more of the victories which 
his bravery obtained. I fear I may already 
in some degree have forgotten my resolve, of 
Aot writing whole lives, but merely telling you 
such anecdotes as may give you some idea 
of the characters of great men, and prepare 
you to read with pleasure the many inter- 
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esting histories, which in some years you 
will be sufficiently advanced to understand. 
I shall therefore content myself with pass- 
ing over the intermediate actions, relating 
only the battle of Copenhagen, and that of 
Trafalgar, which was the last victory gained 
by the gallant Nelson, and which was pur- 
chased for his country by his life. 

The battle of the Nile had been fought 
in the year seventeen hundred and ninety- 
eight; that of Copenhagen, or the Baltic, 
in little more than two years after that 
period. Denmark was at this time leagued 
with ambitious and usurping France, and 
against Denmark the English fleet was now 
to be engaged. It was commanded by Sir 
Hyde Parker, Admiral Lord Nelson, for so 
he had been created, and Admiral Graves, 
who served under him. 

A consultation was held by some of the 
leaders as to the best mode of attack. From 
the well-prepared defence of the Danes, 
they knew it to be an attempt of great dif- 
ficulty and risk ; for they had not alone that 
nation to contend with, since they, the 
Russiaps, apd Swedes, were now joining 
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together in one great effort to destroy the 
British navy, hitherto invincible. 

Whilst this discussion was held, Nelson 
walked up and down the cabin ; and be- 
coming impatient at hearing the dangers 
enumerated, he frequently repeated, " The 
greater the number, the more glorious will be 
the victory. 1 wish that they were twice as 
many." He then offered that he should 
himself lead the attack; and Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was the commander-in-chief, 
well knowing the dependence he might have 
on his opinion, entrusted to him the whole 
charge of the enterprise. 

The Danes had arranged their line of de- 
fence as near the shore rs possible; and 
Nelson, after much time, fatigue, and diffi- 
culty, in discovering and deciding upon the 
best means of approaching them, for the 
passage was a very narrow and dangerous 
one, gave the signal to weigh anchor and 
set sail. A loud shout proclaimed the joy 
of tlie seamen at this order, and a fair wind 
soon carried them in sight of the enemy. 

In the meantime the Danes had not been 
idle. They are a brave and warlike nation. 
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and thousands of every rank, from the high- 
est to the lowest, now offered to fight in 
behalf of their country. 

I have told you, that the channel through 
which the English fleet had to pass, was 
one of great difficulty, from the sandbanks 
and shoals, on which there was every danger 
of the ships grounding. Notwithstanding 
that every precaution had been taken by 
the forethought of the admiral, what had 
been so much feared came too true. Three 
ships went aground, and others, in various 
ways, were prevented from taking their 
proper station in the line of attack. 

Nelson thus found himself deprived of 
the services of no less than the fourth part 
of the ships of the line, and his distress and 
anxiety in consequence was very great. 
But no sooner had the action begun, than 
amid the roaring of cannon, and the inces- 
sant firing of a thousand guns, he appeared 
to forget the difficulties with which he had 
to contend; he became animated, excited, 
and his countenance lost every expression of 
the anxiety it had lately worn. 

The commander-in-chief was at this time 
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stationed near enough to see the action, and 
to observe how unfavourably the gallant 
Nelson was situated. To get to his relief 
was impossible ; and it was no wonder that 
the diminished force filled him with fears 
for the safety of his friend, and for the event 
of the day. 

For three hours he watched the combat 
in the utmost anxiety ; and at the end of 
that time, seeing that the fire of the enemy 
was continued with the same vigour as at 
the commencement, he began to despair of 
success. The feeling of being unable to 
render him assistance was very painful, and 
after some consideration, he said, " I will 
make the signal of recall ; for Nelson's sake 
I will do it. If he is in a condition to con- 
tinue the action with any hope of success, 
he will not obey it ; if he is not, it will be 
an excuse for him to retreat, and no blame 
can rest on him." He was convinced that 
further efibrt was useless, and the signal 
was made. He saw the probability of thus 
risking blame to himself, but he felt it 
would be cowardly to leave the entire shame 
of a defeat upon Nelson. 
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When the admiral was informed by one 
of his officers that the signal of retreat had 
been made by the commander-in-chief, he 
continued to walk up and down the deck, 
and took no notice of what he had been 
told. The officer, supposing that he had 
not been heard, repeated the information, 
and asked if he should pass on the signal 
to the other ships. " No," he said, " keep 
that for close fight still flying; nail it to 
the mast. Leave off action ! fly from the 
enemy ! No, never !" 

The battle continued with equal courage 
on either side. Never had the Danes been 
engaged in so well-contested a fight, and 
never had they given greater proof of that 
bravery and determination, which they are 
well known to possess. It is a pity that it 
was not displayed in a better cause, for they 
now fought for the interests of France, and 
for its great but intriguing leader, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

Among the brave Danes, there was one in 
particular who attracted the attention and 
excited the admiration of Nelson, even at a 
time when he must be supposed to have had 
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little leisure for thought on any other sub- 
ject than the dangers of his own situation, 
and the responsibility which rested upon 
him alone. This young man, whose name 
was Villemoes, though not more than seven- 
teen years old, had asked and obtained the 
command of a floating battery or raft. This 
is a thing made of beams or planks of wood 
nailed together, . without sides or masts. 
On this were placed one hundred men, who 
with their yoimg commander fought well 
and bravely, mixing in the thickest of the 
fight as long as the engagement continued. 

Between one and two o'clock, nearly four 
hours after the commencement of the battle, 
the fire of the Danes became less firequent, 
and by two, from many of their ships it had 
ceased entirely ; nearly all had struck ; but 
when the English boats were sent out to 
take possession of them as prizes, they were 
frequently fired upon, and thus many lives 
were lost after the Danish ships should have 
considered themselves as prisoners, bound 
by honour not to continue the fight. This 
was not, however, caused by treachery on 
the side of the Danes; it was owing to; the 
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vessels being so near the shore, as to permit 
a constant supply of new men to reinforce 
them, who neither tnew nor cared what 
ships had yielded, and thought only of fight- 
ing to the last for their beloved country. 
But the English were, in self-defence, obliged 
to re- commence firing against vessels, little 
able for the contest, and which, with their 
brave defenders, they would gladly have 
spared. 

Shocked at the fearful massacre, as he 
himself called it, which was thus unneces- 
sarily continued. Nelson, with a humanity 
and a presence of mind, which was never 
so much displayed as at this moment, retired 
to his cabin, and shortly after dispatched 
a young aid-de-camp with a flag of truce, 
to bear to the Prince of Denmark this note. 

" Admiral Lord Nelson has been com- 
manded to spare Denmark, when she no 
longer resists. All your ships have struck, 
yielding themselves to the British flag ; but 
if the firing continues on the part of Den- 
mark, he must set on fire all the prizes he 
has taken, without having the power to save 
the men who have so nobly defended them. 
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The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the Eng- 
lish." 

This letter had the desired effect. The 
battle was now over; the sound of war had 
ceased : but who could know what loss had 
been sustained — how many wives might 
have to mourn their husbands — ^how many 
mothers weep over the death of her brave, 
young sons ? It was a fearful day for Co- 
penhagen. There was no house into which 
sorrow and mourning had not entered ; sel- 
dom had there been so bloody a combat; 
and never, perhaps, a defeat where so much 
honour accompanied the vanquished. 

tt was found necessary that an interview 
should be held between the Prince of Den- 
mark, and Lord Nelson; the latter, there- 
fore, accompanied by two of his captains, 
went on shore, and proceeded to the palace 
of the prince, where he was received with 
every mark of respect. 

Nelson, in conversation, expressed warm- 
ly his admiration for the valour and deter- 
mined courage of his brave foes. He told 
the prince, that in the hundred and five 
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fights in which he had been engaged, he 
had never seen one that equalled this. The 
French, he said, fought bravely, but could 
not have endured for one hour what the 
Danes had supported for four. He then 
asked to be introduced to the young Ville- 
moes, whose bravery on the raft I have told 
you he had observed with so much admira- 
tion, and told the prince that he ought to 
be an admiral. To which he replied, tha;t 
if he made all his brave officers admirals, he 
should have no captains or lieutenants in 
his service. 

This is the story of the battle of Copen- 
hagen ; and after reading it, you will think 
with me, that 1 could not have left it out, 
notwithstanding my fear of making my 
eighth chapter too long a one. 

About four years after the great victory 
obtained at Copenhagen, Nelson for the 
first time, I believe, returned to England, 
trusting, by some months' rest in his native 
land, to recruit his strength ; but a few days, 
however, had scarcely passed, when another 
call to fight for his country was made upon 
him, which was eagerly obeyed. 
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After the last action in which they had 
been engaged, the French and Spanish ships 
had refitted, and were again prepared to go 
to sea. One morning, at a very early hour, 
Captain Blackwood, a friend of Nelson's^ 
visited him. The moment he saw him, he 
exclaimed, " I am certain that you bring me 
news of the French and Spanish fleets. 
Depend upon it, Blackwood, I shall have to 
give them another drubbing. I am ready to 
undertake it." 

The services which he so readily offered 
were eagerly accepted; and Lord Nelson 
was once more on the wide sea, in pursuit 
of the enemies of his country. When he 
left the English shore, to which he was des- 
tined never to return, thousands crowded 
to see him embark, and to gaze till the last 
moment on England's most beloved hero. 

The English fleet, when it arrived off" 
Cadiz, a great city in Spain, consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, and four 
frigates ; that of the enemy, of thirty-three 
ships of the line, and seven large frigates* 
These were now in sight, and signals were 
given to set all sail, and bear down upon 
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them. Having seen that everything was in 
the perfect order he desired, and expecting 
every moment to be engaged in fight, Nel- 
son went alone to his cabin, where he spent 
some time in devotion, and in writing a 
short prayer, which was nearly as follows. 

" May the great God, whom I worship, 
grant to my country, and for the good of 
the whole of Europe, a great and glorious 
victory ; and if such may be permitted, may 
the whole of the British fleet treat with 
kindness and humanity their conquered foes. 
For myself, 1 trust my life to Him that made 
me, and may his blessing attend my endea- 
vours to ser^'e my country faithfully." 

When he returned to the deck, and ob- 
served the eagerness and decision of the 
whole fleet, and the complete preparation of 
his ship, he said, " We have now only to 
entrust everything to the great Disposer of 
events, and to the justice of our cause. I 
thank God for this great opportunity of 
doing my duty." 

From many things which I have men- 
tioned in this story you, my dearest little 
boy, may see how constantly the thoughts 
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of God, of his mercy, and the need in 
which he stood of his aid and protection, 
occupied the mind of this great man. I re- 
member the answer of a sailor, in a story 
that I have read, to the doubt expressed by 
some one, in speaking of his profession, 
that there could be much time, or many 
thoughts, during the life of a sailor, given 
to devotion. " Why," he said, " should 
you accuse those of neglecting the protec- 
tion of the Almighty who require it most. 
They who go down to the sea in ships, and 
make their home upon the great waters, 
have the best right to feel, in the hour of 
danger, that the wind and the storm obey 
his word. A seaman, without a belief and 
trust in God, is worse off than a seaman 
without a chart or pilot." Like this sailor, 
I have often thought that a life spent upon 
the dark waters, must encourage a feeling of 
dependence upon a merciful and all-wise 
Protector more than almost any other situa- 
tion. 

The firing began, and the " Victory," the 
ship, in which Lord Nelson sailed, had 
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already lost many of her men^ when a shot 
struck the deck, and passed between him 
and Captain Hardy, who stood only a few 
feet apart. Both started, and looked anxi- 
ously round, for both supposed that the other 
must have been wounded ; but the shot had 
passed by without injury. It was was about 
this time that the admiral remarked, that in 
all his engagements, he had never seen the 
cool and determined courage of his crew 
surpass that they showed on this occasion. 

The Victory was now engaged with a 
French ship, the Redoutable. Twice Nel- 
son believing them to have yielded, gave 
orders that the firing should cease, eager as 
he always was to shed no more blood than 
was necessary for the safety of his country ; 
but he had been mistaken, the Redoutable 
still continued to defend herself with great 
courage. Happy had it been for England 
that the supposition had been indeed true : 
a rifle-ball from the mizen-top of that ship 
struck the brave hero on the left shoulder, 
and he fell upon his face on the deck. Cap- 
tain Hardy stood at a little distance, and on 
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turning round, beheld his brave commander 
raised from the ground, faint and wounded, 
by some of his sailors. 

Even at this time, when he already felt 
the approach of death, the presence of mind 
of the heroic Nelson might be seen in the 
collected manner in which, when they were 
carrying him from the deck, he ordered 
ropes that had been shot away to be re- 
placed ; and then, that his faithful seamen 
might not be discouraged by knowing him 
to be wounded, he covered his face with his 
handkerchief. When the injury was exa- 
mined, it was found to be mortal ; and the 
dying admiral insisted that the medical at- 
tendants should leave him, and go to those 
wounded men to whom they might still be 
of use. The certainty of his death was 
carefully concealed from all, except Captain 
Hardy, for it was well known how such 
tidings of their beloved leader would de- 
press the courage of the whole crew. 

While the wounded hero, the brave Nel- 
son, lay stretched in the cabin, unable to 
mix in scenes, where till now he had ever 
been the foremost, repeated huzzas told of 

R 
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the yielding of the enemy's vessels ; and at 
each sign of approaching victory, a smile 
of joy passed over the face of the dying 
hero. He became anxious for more certain 
intelligence, and sent for Captain Hardy. 
He came, they shook hands in silence, and 
his faithful Mend tried in vain to conceal 
the feelings, which at that moment almost 
overpowered him. Nelson asked how the 
day went with them. He was answered, 
that ten of the enemy's ships had yielded, 
and that there was; little doubt of a complete 
victory. The admiral then said, that he 
hoped no English ship had struck; and 
Hardy's reply was, that there was no fear of 
that. He afterwards talked of himself, say- 
ing, that all would soon be over. Hardy 
spoke of hope, which he did not feel; but 
Nelson was not to be deceived. He gave 
some directions about what he wished to 
have done when he was no more, and then 
bade his friend return to the deck. In the 
course of an hour he returned, and clasping 
in his own the hand of his beloved com- 
mander, he informed him that the day was 
their own, that the victory was complete. 
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Nelson received the news with gratitude, 
and expressed a wish that he had not left 
the deck, but had been allowed to remain 
there to die. He was by this time nearly 
insensible ; and upon Hardy's kneeling down 
and kissing his forehead, he asked who had 
touched him. When he heard who it was, 
he replied, almost in a whisper, " God bless 
you, Hardy! God bless you!" He was 
heard repeatedly to say, " I thank God I 
have done my duty !" They were the last 
words he uttered. In little more than three 
hours after receiving his wound, the noble 
hero of so many fights was no more ; and 
England felt that the victory of Trafalgar 
had been dearly purchased by the death of 
the renowned Nelson. 

Here is another story finished : my book 
will soon be finished too, and what then 
shall I do all day ? You are not here now 
for me to play with, and I have been so 
long accustomed to have something to do 
for you, that now without it I am afraid the 
days will not appear so very short as they 
used to do. You must make haste and 
learn to read, and then let me know whether 

R 2 
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Jim. should like to bare anodberrQliiiDe ; and 
in the meantime I most think again and 
again of all that haf^Kned whilst toq irere 
stin heie : — of the dar when the window 
fell down, and cmshed Toorpoor little hand, 

and hdd yon ^isoner thete, till H 1, 

tmable to more it himself Inoo^t some one 
to liberate joa: — of the caze he used to 
take of joOy though scarcely twice toot own 
age, when joo were sent out to play under 
his guardianship: — and of the day when 

H 1 himself disappeared, and we all went 

out, one after the other, to seek him in the 
gardens and woods, and could find him 
nowhere. Had he not been as obedient a 
little boy a« we knew him to be we should 
have been eren more frightened than we 
were. But since his papa bad told him, a 
year before, that he was not to go alone 
within a certain distance of the water, not 
all his love for the boat, the canoe, or even 
the little water-hens, had ever tempted him 
beyond the permitted line. At last he was 
discovered, and where do you think r and 
how employed? He was seated on the 
middle of the large table in the laundrj-, 
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reading the " Lay of the Last Minstrel" to 
two of the maid-servants. But I do not 
know what this has to do with the story of 
Nelson. I began, I believe, by wishing that 
my book was not so nearly finished, and that 
you were not away ; this last is a wish that 
must still remain, and be, I am afraid, long 
ungratified. May God bless you, my dear- 
est boy ! To-morrow I shall begin the last 
story in my book. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

Since I began this book, my dearest boy, 
I have always intended that it should con- 
tain the life of Napoleon Buonaparte ; partly 
because from its late date, which may ren- 
der it more interesting to you, you ought to 
be acquainted with it, and partly to please 

H 1, whose particular request it was 

that it might be written, and whose almost 
daily enquiries, when he was still here, if it was 
yet begun, was never met by the wished-for 
answer ; because, from feeling that it would 
not only be the longest, but by far the most 
difficult I have undertaken, I am ashamed 
to say that I have put the attempt further 
and further off, till now it comes to be the 
last chapter in my book. 

That I do fear the difficulty, and yet vnsh 
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to iindertake it, is proved by the sigh and 
the smile wiih which I now sit down to it. 
When I think of the interest I myself take 
in the history of Napoleon,! feel that it will be 
easy to write his life ; but then again when 
I recollect my own indecision as to what he 
was, whether possessed of most good or 
evil, I fear my power of making you under- 
stand the dark and bright sides of his varied 
character. 

Besides, (perhaps from a wish that you 
may be so,) when I picture you to myself a 

few years hence, I see you then what H 1 

is now, and this only adds to my difficulty. 
I see you with the same quick feeling for 
all that is just and honourable, and I see 
you, on the discovery of an act of cruelty, 
(and I grieve to say that such must often 
here be told,) in a fit of indignation throw 
the book aside, declaring that no cruel man 
can be brave ; that he mtsst be, can only be 
a coward. And when such so generally is 
the case, how am I here to draw the line of 
distinction? Napoleon was brave, but his 
bravery arose from ambition ; he was cruel, 
but his cruelty, at least in his own opinion, 
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was always an act of necessity. But here, 
without further comment, I shall begin my 
story : I fear that I have only been making 
excuses for myself, in the idea that I shall fail. 
In seventeen hundred and sixty nine, 
sixty-eight years ago. Napoleon Buonaparte 
was bom in Ajaccio, a town in Corsica. 
His family were noble, but not greatly dis- 
tinguished. It is said, that when a child, 
however severely used, no punishment ever 
made him shed tears ; and one trait is told 
of him, which showed both resolution and 
honourable feeling. He was suspected of 
a fault which another had committed, and 
rather than betray that other, who, if I re- 
collect aright, was his sister, but of this I 
am not certain, and it is of little conse- 
quence, he submitted to be punished, and 
kept in confinement for three days. He 
Was sent, when very young, to a military 
school, where he was not generally liked by 
his companions, though by one or two in 
whom he confided, he is said to have been 
looked up to and beloved. At sixteen he 
entered the army, and received a commission 
in the artillery. 
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I must here, in a few words, try to give 
you some idea of the fearful state into 
which, shortly after this period, the whole 
country of France was thrown, by the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, which for so many 
years stained her history with scenes of 
bloodshed and of crime, such as had never 
previously been heard of among civilized 
nations. With the exception of a very few 
who remained faithful to their king and 
country, the whole mass of people rose up 
in arms, with the intention of dethroning 
their sovereign, and estabUshing for them- 
selves a republican government : they wished 
for no king, and no distinction of rank, but 
that all men should be alike ; and they de- 
termined to gain by force of arms what ap- 
peared to them the liberty of their country, 
but which must prove, as was soon disco- 
vered, her destruction. 

The unhappy king had already been de- 
throned and murdered ; his family had fled 
for safety to other countries, and France was 
groaning under the yoke of a succession of 
tyrants, whose reign has been termed the 
" reign of terror." 
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It was at this time that the military 
talents of Napoleon first discovered them- 
selves. The siege of Toulon had been con- 
tinued some time without any hope of suc- 
cess, and the French soldiers were about to 
abandon it in despair, when the command 
of the artillery was bestowed upon him. 
He hastened to the spot ; his decisive mode 
of acting turned the victory in favour of 
the French, and Toulon shortly surren- 
dered. 

I must tell you that France, not content 
with the miseries brought upon herself, 
wished to spread the same republican feel- 
ing over other countries ; and for this pur- 
pose a large army was destined for the in- 
vasion of Italy. Napoleon, whom J have 
told you had already greatly distinguished 
himself, was appointed to the command of 
these troops. This was in the year seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-six ; he was then 
only twenty-six years old. 

On joining the army which was now to 
serve under him. Napoleon found its num- 
bers to be very great ; but it had long suf- 
fered much from scarcity of food, clothing, 
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and stores of every sort, and with a daring, 
which a character like his would alone have 
been capable of, he decided upon making 
his way at once into Italy, there to take by 
force whatever was necessary for the relief 
of his army ; and addressing his soldiers, 
he informed them, that if they could suc- 
ceed in entering that country, its sunny 
plains, its rich towns, should all be their 
own ; that glory and wealth awaited them 
if they had the courage to claim it. Such 
assurances could not fail to raise the hopes 
of the French soldiers ; and eager to obtain 
the promised reward, they set forward on 
their march. 

Poor Italy! how long did she suffer from 
the trust she placed in the false French. 
They had held out the hope of liberty — they 
themselves became her tyrants ; they spoke 
of protection — and they were the robbers of 
all she possessed. Too many listened to 
then: pretended friends, and real enemies, as 
they assured them that they had but to rise 
in arms, and with their assistance destroy 
for ever the power of the nobility, so as to 
become a free And independent nation. Too 
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many listened to such promises, and only 
discovered, when too late, that they had 
given themselves and their country over to 
their enemies, and were now suffering under 
a tyranny they had no power to shake off. 

But you must not suppose that Napoleon 
met with no resistance. There were those 
who remained steady to their rulers, and many 
a hard-contested field, and many a well-de- 
fended city had felt the force and power of 
the French ; and tidings of one victory after 
another, reached Paris, till the joy of the 
nation knew no bounds ; and the praises of 
the yoimg and dauntless leader, who was 
likened by them to the heroes of old, spread 
far and wide. 

The delusion of such parts of Italy as 
had believed in the independence and free- 
dom they had been promised, soon passed 
away ; their houses and churches were pil- 
laged, and large sums of money were de- 
manded of them, which they were com- 
pelled to pay. In one instance the people 
of Lombardy, who had welcomed the French 
as their deliverers and Mends, roused to in- 
dignation by the treatment which they met 
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with in return, rose in arms to revenge their 
wrongs, and a band of eighty thousand 
sti-ong, but consisting chiefly of armed pea- 
sants, ignorant of war, attacked Milan, then 
occupied by a great part of the French 
army. This effort to free themselves from 
the invaders of their country was unsuc- 
cessful; but another party likewise, con- 
sisting principally of peasants, who had 
marched against the garrison at Pavia, were 
for a time more fortunate: they succeeded 
in forcing their way into the town, and 
closing the gates against the troops of the 
enemy. 

Napoleon well knew the danger of allow- 
ing such feelings to spread. The example 
thus set might be followed by the whole of 
Italy ; and he determined, therefore, to sub- 
due immediately and so completely the first 
effort at regaining their rights, that all 
should tremble for their o\^ti fate, if they 
ventured to dispute the power of their con- 
quering foes. 

Headed by Napoleon, a band of French 
marched against the city of Pavia, to crush 
at one blow those who had dared to rise in 
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defence of their country. The walls were 
stormed; the gates forced open; and the 
victorious troops, filling the town, hewed 
and cut town the terrified and yielding pea- 
sants. Orders were given to permit of plun- 
der by the French troops ; and the magis- 
trates, and such as were supposed leaders in 
the insurrection, were, by the command of 
the general, shot in cold blood. This was 
one of the cases in which Napoleon argued 
that it was necessity, not choice, that led 
him to an act of cruelty, to which even the 
customs of war can offer no excuse. His 
intention, however, was gained. His name 
was a terror through all Italy. Her peo- 
ple groaned under the weight of misery 
they endured, but seldom ventured even to 
express openly their hatred of their op- 
pressors. 

But whilst Napoleon was thus heaping 
upon himself the odium of the Italians, his 
name, in his own country, was daily winning 
new honours from the almost unvaried suc- 
cess of his arms; and the devotion of his 
soldiers, from first to last, is, I believe, un- 
equalled in history. At one time, when the 
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seizure of a post, on which the after-suc- 
cess of the French army much depended, 
was most bravely contested, Napoleon, un- 
daunted by the shot which flew thickly 
round him, seized a standard, and advanced 
to place it, with his own hand, on the dis- 
puted bridge. But now the firing became 
still more rapid and destructive ; the French 
hesitated to advance, and seizing their reso- 
lute and fearless general in their arms, they 
bore him along in their retreat : they were 
pursued; and in the confusion. Napoleon 
remained behind, alone, and surrounded by 
his enemies. No sooner was this disco- 
vered, than the cry went through every 
rank, and " Forward, to save the general !" 
" Rescue for our brave general !" was heard 
on every side. Back rushed the gallant 
troops, and Napoleon was borne triumphant- 
ly firom the very midst of his foes. At an- 
other time, when he had been displeased by 
the conduct of two of his regiments, in some 
engagements, he thus spoke to them : " Sol- 
diers, you have shown neither courage nor 
constancy : you have allowed yourselves to 
be chased from positions where a handful of 
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resolute men might have kept their ground 
against an army. Soldiers of the thirty- 
ninth and eighty-fifth, you are no longer 
French soldiers ;" and turning to the chief 
of the staff, he desired that these regiments 
might have written on their standards, 
" They are no longer of the army of Italy." 

On hearing these words, the brave men, 
thus accused of cowardice, forgot all rules 
and discipline : soimds of grief rose along 
their lines ; and crowding round the gene- 
ral, they entreated him to lead them once 
more into action, and to judge then by 
their behaviour, if they were not worthy of 
being among his band. Napoleon consented. 
A few days afterwards they were led to bat- 
tie; and by distinguishing themselves al- 
most beyond every other regiment, for 
bravery and determination, regained the 
place they had lost in his opinion. 

But I must not remain too long in Italy, 
or my story will never come to an end. I 
ha^'e, I hope, succeeded in giving you some 
idea of his proceedings there. He was now 
called to assist in the arrangement of affairs 
in France, whose increasing disorders gave 
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daily proofs of the miseries of a republican 
government; and bidding adieu to one of 
the best and noblest armies the world had 
ever seen, and whose unbounded love and 
devotion followed him through life, he left 
the scene of all his conquests, to return to 
Paris, loaded with the curse of one half of 
the Italian nation, who had discovered, too 
surely, the perfidy of his actions, and 
praised, extolled, and followed by the other 
half, who still trusted to the promises held 
out to them, of the freedom and liberty of 
a republican government, or who, indif- 
ferent to everything else, hailed him as the 
hero and conqueror of so many fights. 

On reaching Paris, Napoleon Buonaparte 
was received and welcomed as the bravest 
general France had ever possessed. He 
was informed of the intention of the Direc- 
tory, as the leaders of the republic were 
called, to invade England, and he was of- 
fered the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the invading army. He gladly ac- 
cepted the trust. But respect for his great 
military talents was not the only reason for 
pressing on Napoleon this situation. The 

s 
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Directory feared that, if he remained in 
Paris, he might take too great a part in the 
government of the nation, and rise, by de- 
grees, to be her only, or principal ruler. 
Such, even at this time, was the intention of 
Napoleon; but he knew that he was not 
yet prepared for the attempt; and he felt 
also that he would further his cause, and 
raise himself yet higher in the opinion of 
the people, by increasing the number of his 
victories. 

The high command intended for Napo- 
leon was offered to him by Barras, one of 
the Directory. " Go," said he, " and strike 
terror into the hearts of the English people. 
Let the conquerors of Italy march under 
your banners. The ocean will be proud to 
bear them : it is still a slave, but it blushes 
to bear the fetters of England." As you 
will already have read, before you begin 
this, the story of Nelson, and cannot forget 
how invariably he was the conqueror, you 
will know what Barras meant by calling the 
ocean the " slave of England." England 
never has, never will, I hope, yield her su- 
periority over every other naval force. He 
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went on to say, that, " No sooner shall the 
tricolor flag, (the badge by which the re- 
public were distinguished,) appear on the 
banks of the Thames, than it will be hailed 
by a cry of joy, as the signal of approach- 
ing freedom from a tyrannical government." 

How little this was likely to be the case, 
was clearly shown, by the eagerness with 
which every English heart answered the 
command of their king to prepare for arms, 
should the French continue their purpose of 
invasion. Great preparations were begun, 
both upon sea and upon land. The spirits 
of our proud, brave countrymen rose, as the 
danger which threatened them increased, 
and with high hopes of success, they were 
ready to meet the conqueror of Europe and 
his hitherto invincible army. 

But when Napoleon examined the coast 
and shipping of France, and made enquiries 
as to the then state of England, he was, 
from various reasons, not inclined, at this 
time, to attempt the proposed invasion. 
" It was," he said, " too doubtful a chance :" 
that he would not hazard on such a throw 
the fate of France." 

s 2 
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But it was not the difficulty and danger 
of the undertaking alone that led Napoleon 
to resign it for the present. His whole 
thoughts had for some time been occupied 
by the possibility of another scheme ; that 
of subduing Egypt, and rendering that 
vast country, with all its riches, submissive 
to France. After much difficulty, permis- 
sion to lead his troops thither was obtained 
from the Directory, who put under his com- 
mand forty thousand of the best troops of 
the army of Italy; and the fleet of the 
brave Admiral Brueys was destined to con- 
vey them to those distant shores, from which 
he, you already know, was never to return. 

Napoleon, having completed his prepara- 
tions, set sail ; and seldom can there have 
been so splendid a sight as that fleet, when 
it moved proudly onwards, conveying within 
its wooden walls, no less than thirty thou- 
sand soldiers, added to the ten thousand sea- 
men who sailed under the command of Ad- 
miral Brueys. 

Malta, which was the first object of at- 
tack, made little or no resistance, but, throw- 
ing open its gates, surrendered to the French. 
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They then continued their way to Alexan- 
dria ; and it was at this time that Nelson, 
who had been sent out in search of the fleet, 
owing to the thickness of the fog, passed 
them unobserved during the night. In this 
way Napoleon was permitted, without any 
interruption, to land his troops within a few 
miles of Alexandria, when they marched im- 
mediately against that city. 

Egypt was, or believed itself to be, at this 
time at peace with France ; it was, there- 
fore, altogether unprepared for resistance. 
On hearing, however, of the arrival of the 
forces, the Turks assembled such an army 
as they could collect in so short a time; 
and closing the gates of the city, deter- 
mined to resist the entrance of the enemy. 
But against the superior force and disci- 
pline of the Europeans the bravery of the 
Turks was of little avail. The French 
were victorious, and took possession of the 
town. 

Napoleon, in addressing his soldiers, be- 
fore they had quitted their own country, 
told them that he was going to lead them 
where they were to amass riches as well as 
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glory. When, therefore, on continuing their 
march, they had to pursue it through wide 
deserts of sand, where the heat was exces- 
sive, and where, for days, they were unable 
to refresh their parched lips by one drop of 
water, their indignation and disappointment 
was loudly expressed. They were too, with- 
out coming to any decided battle, continu- 
ally annoyed by the attacks of small parties 
of Mamelukes, a brave and warlike people, 
who, with their long sabres and shrill cries, 
mounted on their magnificent horses, came 
rushing on them in a moment, and almost as 
immediately again disappeared. 

At length the French army discovered the 
distant outline of the enormous Pyramids, a 
range of monuments raised to the memory 
of Egyptian kings, the most ancient as well 
as the most immense masses of buUding 
which the world contains. Between the army 
of Napoleon and these gigantic structures 
lay an immense body of men, already pre- 
pared to meet the enemies of their country. 

Most gallantly did the splendid cavalry of 
the Mamelukes advance: as gallantly did 
the French stand to receive their wild onset. 
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With loud cries they inished headlong on 
the lines of the bayonets ; they backed their 
noble horses upon them ; till, grown despe- 
rate at length, by their vain attempts to 
force a passage through the firm ranks, 
they dashed their pistols in the face of the 
enemy. Nothing could move the brave 
and steady French, and the continued 
firing soon thinned the lines of the devoted 
Turks : gradually they gave way, and a 
scene of terror and confusion, such as I 
need not hope, even could I wish, to de- 
scribe, followed. Thousands, in the hope 
of securing safety, threw themselves into 
the Nile, and were drowned ; while of that 
immense army, which a few hours before 
had shone with such splendor, only one 
small party of the Mamelukes, headed by 
their leader, succeeded in retreating to Up- 
per Egypt. Lower Egypt was entirely con- 
quered. 

After this great victory the very name 
alone of Napoleon Buonaparte was sufficient 
to cause the whole of that mighty nation to 
tremble. His soldiers no longer called in 
vain for the riches they had been promised ; 
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they ransacked the towns, and rifled the 
bodies of the slain Mamelukes, whose cus- 
tom it was to conceal all their riches about 
their dress. 

But whilst Napoleon was thus securing 
victory on every side on land, great misfor- 
tunes awaited him at sea. It was at this 
time that the great battle of the Nile was 
gained by our gallant Nelson ; and thus, by 
the destruction of the fleet of Admiral 
Brueys, the French were deprived of every 
means of returning to their native land. 

This was a dreadful blow to Napoleon. 
He had been looking forward, after having 
completed the entire subjection of Egypt, to 
a glorious return to his native country, and 
to a yet more glorious invasion and con- 
quest of England, which was, he felt, all 
that was wanting to make his name un- 
equalled in the pages of history. 

When thus cut ofi" from every chance of 
escape from a hostile land, should their 
enemies, now gathering on every side, prove 
too strong for them, the energies of Napo- 
leon seemed only to increase; and he de- 
termined, without loss of time, to march his 
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army against Syria, where the great Turkish 
force was assembled. He traversed vast 
deserts, and took possession of different forts 
and garrisons ; some of which offered great, 
others no resistance to his arms. At Jaffa, 
a brave defence was made; but, as usual, 
the French carried everything before them, 
and gained possession of the town. One 
brave band, amounting in number to nearly 
three thousand men, had possessed them- 
selves of a strong post, and continued 
to defend it with the greatest courage, for 
some time after the rest of the town had 
been vanquished; but at last, finding that 
there was no chance of receiving the aid of 
their countrymen from without, they agreed 
that they should lay down their arms, and 
deliver themselves as prisoners, if their lives 
might be spared; but that, if they were 
not assured of this, they would, they said, 
fight to the last. 

Two of Napoleon's officers, who thought 
that they might promise them safety, ac- 
cepted of the submission, and the whole 
band, resigning their arms, were led before 
Napoleon. He received the information of 
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the promise made by his officers with the 
greatest indignation. He called a council- 
of-war to decide what was to be done with 
them. " He could not," he said, " burden 
his army with so great a number of pri- 
soners ; and if they were left to go free, they 
would join the enemy." There remained, it 
was affirmed, but one resort, that of putting 
them all to death. For two whole days the 
fearful question remained undecided ; while 
the unhappy men continued, during that time, 
bound together, with their arms fastened be- 
hind their backs, awaiting the certainty of 
death in its most fearful form : that it was a 
certainty they already felt ; and each brave 
heart, who would gladly have fallen, fighting 
hand to hand with the enemies of their coun- 
try, now looked forward, with an almost stu- 
pified despair, to being shot in cold blood, 
without the means or hope of defence. 
Their fate was decided: Napoleon signed 
the fatal order for their immediate destruc- 
tion ; the \\Tetched band was marched down 
to the sea-coast, and there, bound and 
chained, they were piled in bloody heaps 
upon the sand, by the lepeated discharge of 
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musketry, which, from the vast mass of the 
fated victims, had continued without inter- 
ruption for several hours, before its dreadful 
work was ended. 

This act alone, this most fearful, cold- 
blooded massacre, is of itself enough to 
leave on the name of Napoleon a blot 
which no time, no renown, however great, 
even no after acts of mercy can ever wipe 
away. I might well feel that this life, of all 
others, would prove the most difficult to 
me. To discuss such hoiTors ; to tell you, 
my gentle, innocent boy, that such monsters 
have lived and breathed; that human na- 
ture can descend so low — can be sunk to 
such an excess of crime, is very painful to 
me ; and often I have felt inclined to pass 
over, and leave unnoticed this hideous scene. 
But I have already so acted, more than 
once, in these few pages ; and as hitherto 
I have chosen for my book such characters 
as have not only possessed " one virtue and 
a thousand crimes ;" but who, in addition to 
their bravery, were capable of noble, gene- 
rous, and virtuous feeling, I must not, be- 
cause I do not myself like to dwell upon 
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scenes of horror, leave you ignorant of the 
true character of my present hero. Even the 
bravery of Napoleon rose from a very dif- 
ferent source from that of any others of 
whom I have told you. They all fought 
to free their country from the yoke of an 
enemy ; Napoleon to fix chains and slavery 
on states bom to freedom, though unable to 
maintain it against his imrivalled career of 
victory. 

I shall pass over the remainder of Napo- 
leon's stay in Egypt — his universal success — 
the long and painful marches of his troops, 
and the various hardships undergone by 
them, and bring him at once back to Alex- 
andria. Here he gained information of the 
state of the French nation, which for fifteen 
months he had been entirely ignorant of. 
It was not such as to give him pleasure. 
The whole country was in a disturbed and 
dissatisfied condition ; and Buonaparte had 
no sooner been made aware of it, than he 
determined to leave the army in Egypt to 
other generals, and without loss of time 
make his way back to France. With only 
a few persons, who were informed of his in- 
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tention, and who were to accompany him to 
that land, he set sail, having succeeded in 
procuring two small frigates for their con- 
veyance. 

Notwithstanding that the English ships 
everywhere covered the Mediterranean, 
Napoleon succeeded in reaching in safety 
the coast of France. Here, as conqueror of 
Egypt, as the invincible leader of so many 
fights, as the expected restorer of peace to 
his native country, his return was eagerly 
hailed by every expression of joy. 

The proceedings at Paris at this time 
would be of little interest to you ; I shall 
merely say, that new thoughts of ambition 
were raised in Napoleon by the joy ex- 
pressed on his arrival, and the confidence 
placed in him by the people, now groaning 
under the tyranny of the Directory. The 
first step to his advancement was not far 
distant: in little more than three months 
after his arrival from Egypt, he was, to the 
great joy of the people, who were eager for 
any change which should free them from 
their present misery, elected Chief Consul of 
the Republic. 
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Napoleon, though he did not now bear 
the title of king, was yet at the head of the 
government of France, and possessed of 
more influence than most of its rightful 
monarchs had been for many years. Much 
that his arm had gained before quitting 
France for Egypt, had, during his stay there, 
been again lost ; but to him the determina- 
tion of regaining it and his doing so was 
almost the same thing. Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, were again the busy scenes 
of bloody war. At the head of his army, 
the chief consul himself entered Italy, and 
at the end of two months returned tri- 
umphantly to Paris, having in that short 
time succeeded in re-conquering all the Ita- 
lian states which had been lost during bis 
absence; and again was his return hailed 
with loud and continued rejoicings. 

The general joy with which the people 
looked to the exalted station in which Napo- 
leon now was, was not without exception ; 
and there were those who did not hesitate 
to seek every means of hurling him from it, 
even by attempting his murder. At one 
time an Italian undertook to become his 
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assassin ; and with this design, he, with 
several of his accomplices, assembled in the 
opera-house, where the murder was to be 
committed. But one of these to whom the 
secret was known, less hardened in guilt 
than his companions, betrayed them to the 
friends of Napoleon, who had them arrested 
and secured at the very moment that they 
were in expectation of having their destined 
victim in their power. 

The first attempt upon the life of the 
chief consul being unsuccessful, it was 
shortly followed by another, which had more 
nearly succeeded, through the means of 
what was called the infernal machine — a cart 
containing gunpowder, which was so ar- 
ranged as to burst at the moment when 
Buonaparte, on his way to the theatre, 
should pass it. It happened that on this even- 
ing the coachman of Napoleon drove more 
quickly than usual, and thus by so slight a 
chance was the life of this great conqueror 
saved. The gunpowder blew up about one 
minute after he had passed, but that minute 
was sufficient to seciire him from the dan- 
ger. 
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Whilst Napoleon had been engaged in re- 
covering Italy, England had sent her armies 
into Egypt, and had liberated that country 
from the power of the French. On being 
informed of this, Napoleon's only answer 
was, " Then we must carry war into Eng- 
land." 

And now, my dearest boy, I must, indeed 
I must, pass over the midnight murder, in a 
solitary cell, of the young, brave, and gene- 
rous Due d'Enghein. A few minutes ago, 
and I was shuddering over the fearful tale 
of the massacre of Jaffa, and now I am 
already where another picture of cold-blooded, 
fearful tyranny and cruelty ought to be told. 
But you must ask your mamma to tell you 
his story; and you must forgive me, for I 
have wished, I have tried to write it, and I 
cannot do it. 

The horror with which the murder was 
regarded by all Paris, soon spread over the 
whole of Europe ; and from that hour 
tyranny and cruelty was ever joined with 
the name of Napoleon. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the general condemnation of this bloody 
deed, so loudly expressed by the whole of 
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the French nation. Scaxcely had one month 
passed ere the perpetrator of it was raised 
to that height at which he had so long in 
secret been aiming — Napoleon was pro- 
claimed Emperor of the French. When 
the decree was made known, it was received 
with dissatisfaction and dislike by a great 
part of the populace, indeed by nearly all, 
except the soldiers, who I have already told 
you were devoted to Napoleon. Their joy 
was excessive, for their brave general, the 
undaunted, resistless conqueror of half the 
world, appeared to them the only being 
worthy to govern so great a nation; and 
others, after a time, were reconciled to the 
event, from the hope that now that he had 
gained the height of his ambition, he would 
allow the blessing of peace once more to 
be known in their disturbed and unhappy 
country. 

Such of the French people, however, as 
looked and longed for a cessation of war, 
were not yet to be gratified. Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, were again up in arms, and 
England still remained their enemy ; but 
the time had not yet come for engaging with 

T 
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that party. Napoleon ordered his large 
army from the coast of France, opposite to 
England, and directed them to march towards 
Germany ; whilst another, already in Italy, 
was to force its way into Austria. New vic- 
tories struck new terror into the hearts of 
the enemies of Napoleon : his march was 
crowned everywhere by conquest, and every 
day his name acquired new glory. 

But whilst victory thus siurrounded on 
every side the French Emperor, a distant, 
but fatal defeat was prepared for him, by the 
brave Nelson, whom you may remember had 
already by his success at sea, destroyed some 
of the greatest triumphs of Napoleon. 

Spain had at this time united herself to 
France, in declaring war against England, 
and the Spanish fleet was now at the dis- 
posal of the French. The joint naval forces 
of the two nations greatly surpassed that of 
Nelson, when he undertook the pursuit of 
them. They met, and the engagement which 
followed was the glorious, but fatal battle of 
Trafalgar, for it was purchased by the death 
of the brave Nelson. 

The tidings of this defeat seemed only 
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to inspire Napoleon with a greater anxiety 
for new conquests ; and putting himself at 
the head of his army, he marched to the 
attack of the united forces of Austria and 
Russia. On the morning on which it was 
expected that the battle would take place, 
Napoleon, before daylight, rode from one 
post to another, and at every line which he 
visited, he was met by large fires of lighted 
straw; loud shouts of joy rose from the 
ranks; the soldiers reminded him that it 
was the anniversary of the day on which he 
had been crowned emperor, and promised 
to celebrate that event by a glorious victory. 
Well was that promise kept: the bravery 
of the Russians availed them nothing, all 
gave way before the invincible French ; and 
the allied emperors with difficulty succeeded 
in making a retreat, with all that now re- 
mained of their immense armies. This was 
the battle of Austerlitz ; and it was imme- 
diately after that victory, that Napoleon con- 
ferred upon his brother Joseph the throne 
of Naples, where he was proclaimed king 
in the stead of the royal family, who had 
fled from thence in search of safety. "Louis 

T 2 
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Buonaparte was made King of Holland. 
Different principalities were bestowed on 
his sister Eliza ; and on Pauline, his young- 
est, most favomite, and most beautiful sister, 
the sovereignty of Guastalla, a province in 
Spain. 

Thus a few months saw not only Napo- 
leon assume the high title of Emperor of 
the French, but each of his family raised 
from the rank of private persons to that of 
princes, in the possession of crowns, be- 
stowed upon them by this great conqueror of 
almost the whole of Europe. I ought to 
have told you long ago that Napoleon, at 
the time that he was general of the army 
of Italy, had married Josephine de Beau- 
hamois, but some years after his ascending 
the throne of France he dissolved this mar- 
riage, in order to receive the hand of Maria 
Louise, an Austrian princess. 

Hitherto France and Prussia had not been 
at war with each other, but on the latter 
discovering a proposed act of treachery, 
which was not, however, accomplished, on 
the part of Napoleon, the whole country 
was roused to indignation, and the hatred 
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and distrust of the emperor, which had 
long secretly been felt among ihem, was 
loudly and openly expressed. The young 
and beautiful queen, and Prince Louis, bro- 
ther of the king, both of whom, from their 
high, generous, and romantic natures, were 
the idols of the people, encouraged by their 
example the enthusiasm of their vassals. 
The queen herself rode at the head of the 
regiment that bore her own name, and 
cheered them on to save their land from the 
tyranny under which so many countries 
were suffering. 

Napoleon was no less eager than the 
Prussians to engage in war. The two ar- 
mies met, and the keen eye of the emperor 
soon discovered that the conquest would be 
an easy one, for the Prussians had too widely 
separated their forces. 

Prince Louis, at the head of his corps, 
came gallantly forward, but he was almost 
immediately overpowered by the steady de- 
fence of the French. Louis himself fought 
hand to hand with an officer in the ranks of 
the enemy, who wishing to spare the life of 
the brave young prince, desired him to sur- 
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render : in the despair of the moment, at 
seeing the probable defeat of his army, he 
heard not the words of kindness, or if he 
did, resolved not to outlive the freedom of his 
coimtry, and answered only with another thrust 
of his sabre, he was immediately cut down 
and killed. The whole of this division of 
the Prussian army was defeated, but that 
under the command of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had still to be engaged by the French. 
They met at Jena, in Saxony, for the 
Prussians had made a great error in leaving 
their own frontier, and going in search of, 
instead of waiting for the arrival of the 
enemy. For some time the battle was very 
equally maintained; but fresh reinforcements 
joined the French, and they making a 
general charge, the Prussians were driven 
from their ground. They continued, how- 
ever, their retreat in good order, till another 
body of cavaliy rushing upon ihem, amid 
shrieks and confusion, they fled in every di- 
rection. Other victories of lesser note fol- 
lowed, and in one short week the proud go- 
vernment of Prussia was no more. 
At the battle of Jena, the brave Duke of 
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Brunswick had been wounded, and carried 
from the field. He had, after the defeat, 
retired to his own state, but here he was not 
free from the resentment of the emperor, 
who, indignant at his having lent his aid to 
the Prussians, was resolved to destroy his 
city, and displace his family for ever. The 
unfortunate duke determined to seek safety 
from his bitter enemy, in England ; but before 
reaching that country he died of his woimd, 
which had become mortal from the haste he 
had been obliged to use on his journey. 
His son, considering him murdered, vowed 
that his death should be avenged, and or- 
dered that the body of men who seiTcd 
under him should continue to wear mourning 
till that vow had been accomplished. 

It is in vain to continue a description of 
all of Napoleon's victories ; the bare recital 
of them would fill this volume. The defeat 
of the brave Russian armies in Poland, who 
sought to defend their possessions in that 
country from the power of the conqueror, was 
followed by the peace of Tilsit, which left 
Napoleon leisure to turn his attention to 
Spain, which he subdued with little opposi- 
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tion ; and driving out the royal family, he 
gave the crown to his brother Joseph, whom, 
as I have told you, he had first made 
King of Naples. The war with Austria suc- 
ceeded, in which victory still attended his 
arms, though fighting at one and the same 
time in Italy, Poland, the north of Germany, 
in Spain and Portugal, the latter of which 
countries was wrested from the power of the 
French by the bravery of the English troops, 
under the great Wellington. 

It was at this period that the restless am- 
bition of Napoleon, as if drawing him on to 
his own destruction, led him, undeterred by 
the repulses which his arms had met with 
in Spain and Portugal, to meditate the inva- 
sion of Russia, and a vast army was pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

At Dantzick, where his army had halted to 
enable him to make some arrangements, he ad- 
dressed his army in these words : — " Soldiers, 
the destiny of Russia must now be completed. 
Let us march forward, let us caiTy war into her 
territories : our second campaign of Poland 
shall be as glorious as our first, but our 
second peace shall put an end for ever to 
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the influence Russia has held for fifty years 
over Europe." The unfortunate country of 
Poland was then, as now, in part subject to 
Russia, and it was in his successful invasion 
of Poland, that Buonaparte had been last 
engaged with the Russians. 

Very different from the address of Napo- 
leon to his soldiers was that used by the 
czar. He told them, that as far as honour 
permitted, he had sought to preserve peace 
to his country; he bade them aid him 
in asking assistance from Heaven; and 
concluded with these words : — " Soldiers, 
you fight for your religion, your liberty, 
and your native land. Your emperor mil 
be with you. God is the fiiend of a just 
cause, and the enemy of the oppressor and 
tyrant." 

During the war in Poland, the Russians 
had received a lesson which now taught 
them to draw, if possible, the French army 
into the very middle of their own country, 
before hazarding a battle. The troops, 
therefore, received orders to retreat slowly, 
as the enemy advanced, and to destroy and 
lay waste on their route the surrounding 
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country, that the French might not be able 
to procure sufficient food for their vast num- 
bers, which amounted to four hundred and 
seventy thousand men, while the force of the 
Russians was not greater than two hundred 
and sixty thousand. 

The czar had also another reason for 
wishing to avoid a battle. This was, that 
the long and intense cold of the Russian 
winter might set in, as he well knew that 
the French, unaccustomed and unprepared 
for its severity, must suffer greatly from it, 
could he succeed in detaining them till that 
season. As the vast hosts of the enemy 
moved onwards, they met with no opposi- 
tion to their march. Even large cities had 
been left by the Russians totally empty; 
but before quitting them they had destroyed 
all their magazines and stores. The bare 
walls and deserted houses alone were left to 
repay the French for their long and painful 
marches. 

In the meantime, the enthusiasm of the 
Russians brought daily large supplies of 
stores, men, and money to the assistance of 
the czar. Noblemen hastened to prove their 
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devotion to their country by serving in the 
ranks, under men their inferiors in birth, 
but more experienced in war ; and the pea- 
santry crowded from every province, asking 
for aims and instruction to use them. 

When the French approached the city of 
Smolensko they found it strongly garrisoned 
by part of the Russian forces. Three times 
did Buonaparte attack it, and three times 
was he driven back. Night came on, and 
during the darkness, the garrison retreated, 
to join the rest of the army, which lay at a 
little distance ; but before quitting the walls, 
they set fire to the town, and the greater num- 
ber of the houses being built of wood, the 
whole city was shortly reduced to ashes. 

It was with much difficulty that the brave 
Russians had been persuaded to continue 
this system of retreat. They had submitted 
to it only because it was the will of their 
beloved king, whom they called by the more 
afiectionate name of father, and whose wish 
was as a law to them. It was, however, 
now determined, that between Borodino and 
Moskwa they should await the French, and 
engage with them in battle. 
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In the midst of a thick fog, which almost 
concealed them from each other, at four 
o'clock in the morning the two armies met. 
So powerful was the onset of the French, that 
the Russians, for a moment, were obliged to 
give way. It was but for a moment : thou- 
sands fell, but new thousands were ready to 
fill the vacant lines. Peasants, who till now 
had never seen war, rushed into the thickest 
of the fight; and at the close of day, after 
fearful losses on either side. Napoleon with- 
drew his troops, and resigned all hopes of 
being able to force his way through the 
ranks of these resolute warriors. Never had 
he been engaged in a field so well con- 
tested. Neither the brave French nor the 
gallant Russians had yielded one step of the 
ground on which they had stood at the com- 
mencement of the fight 

The Russians, who did not choose, with- 
out reinforcement, to continue the battle on 
the following day, again slowly retreated; 
but they generally permitted the rear of 
their army to be observed by the French, in 
order to draw them on. 

At length the gilded domes of the great 
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city of Moscow appeared in view, the rich 
and ancient sea of a long line of czars, and 
a cry of joy ran through the ranks of the 
French army, at the long-wished-for sight ; 
but on entering the gates, they discovered 
that, except by a few of its oldest and most 
wretched inhabitants, it had been entirely 
deserted. 

The Russians, having resigned their prin- 
cipal city to the enemy, without even an at- 
tempt to strike a blow in its defence, caused 
great astonishment to the French, who little 
dreamed of the snare which had been laid 
for their destruction. All day the soldiers 
roamed about, entering the deserted houses, 
taking possession of such rich and costly 
articles as they could carry with them, and 
destroying others. At night they retired to 
rest, as they believed in perfect safety, but 
in a few hours they were roused by the cry 
of " Fire." A great part of the town was 
already in flames, and for some time the 
soldiers worked in vain to extinguish them. 
They did, however, at last succeed. The 
town was restored to quiet; the fire was 
supposed to have been accidental ; and the 
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French officers were again occupied in 
choosing such houses as they intended to 
take possession of during their stay in Mos- 
cow. But again, at night, the flames burst 
forth, and this time from different parts of 
the town at once. The soldiers rushed as 
before to the pipes, which conveyed water 
through the streets, but they had been cut 
and destroyed; and various materials, to 
attract and increase the fire, were discovered 
to have been laid in different parts of the 
city. It was evident that the Russians in- 
tended to deprive their enemy of shelter 
and provisions, at the expense even of the 
ancient and magnificent capital of their 
country. The flames rose on every side, 
and forced the French to quit the walls. 
They marched the distance of a few miles, 
when they halted ; and for four days they 
watched with dismay the destruction of that 
city which had so long been held out to 
them as the prize which was to repay all 
their labours. 

Napoleon had written a letter to the 
czar, making proposals of peace; but day 
after day passed, no answer was received. 
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and the situation of the French was daily- 
becoming more dangerous. News was re- 
ceived of the defeat of two separate parts of 
their immense army. The determined pea- 
santry resisted their every effort to enforce 
the supply of provisions ; the force of the 
Russians was daily increasing, and the long 
and terrible winter was fast approaching. 

Again a letter was addressed by Napo- 
leon to the Russian emperor; but ere an 
answer could have been received, the news 
of another defeat, together with the hope- 
lessness of his own situation, led him to 
quit the ruins of Moscow; and he did so 
with such haste, that the sick and the 
wounded of his army were left behind, un- 
able to assist themselves, and deserted by 
their companions. 

It is said that from this time Napoleon 
felt that his good fortune had deserted him ; 
and it is certain that now his only wish was 
to withdraw, with as little loss as possible, 
his army from Russia. He marched ac- 
cordingly towards Smolensko, the city which 
I have told you was so bravely defended, 
and afterwards burned by the Russians. 
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Scarcely a day now passed which did not 
hring with it some new misfortune. The 
main army of the Russians hung upon his 
rear; clouds of Cossacks hovered around 
his line of march ; while thousands and tens 
of thousands perished from the severity of 
the climate. The miseries undergone by 
that once magnificent army are beyond all 
that can be described. The poor horses, 
unable to endure, through a long march, the 
fatigue and cold, were left to die in thou- 
sands ; and many were killed by the starv- 
ing soldiers, who were glad to procure their 
skins for covering. 

The discipline of these conquerors of so 
many countries had now entirely disap- 
peared. They were too wretched to endure 
control. One hundred and twenty thousand 
men had quitted Moscow : of that number 
scarcely twelve thousand remained. All the 
defeats, all the disasters of that fearful 
march it would be impossible to relate. 
The haughty spirit of Napoleon alone did 
not sink under the weight of misery ; yet 
the ease with which he, compared to the 
rest of his band, endured hardships, did not 
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lead him to remain with them, and to aid in 
relieving them from the dangers into which 
his ambition had brought them. When still 
within a long march of Prussia, to which 
country they were hastening, he informed 
the remnant of his army, that the news 
which he had received from Paris obliged 
him to quit them, and return thither with- 
out delay ; that he left them under the com- 
mand of his brave generals ; and that a few 
days would see them in Prussia, where rest 
and peace awaited them. He then bade 
them farewell ; and attended by only one or 
two officers, he set out in a traineau, or 
sledge, which, without wheels, is dragged by 
horses along the frozen snow; and at the 
end of a fortnight reached Paris in safety. 

Meanwhile the army, thus abandoned by 
their leader, continued their miserable march. 
Every day their numbers were decreasing : 
many who lay down to sleep never woke 
again, but were found by their companions 
frozen to death; thousands daily perished 
by the attacks of the enemy, which they 
had no longer the power to resist ; and of 
all that numerous band, scarcely one thou- 

u 
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sand men, capable of bearing arms, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Prussia ; where, notwith- 
standing the injustice that that country had 
met with from the French, they were re- 
ceived with kindness. 

Thus ended the invasion of Russia: 
nearly five hundred thousand, at the call of 
an ambitious monarch, had hastened to swell, 
as he thought, the list of his triumphs. 
How many brave and devoted hearts, worthy 
of supporting a better cause, had that band 
contained ! and how was their devotion 
answered ? what was their reward ? De- 
serted by their leader in the midst of those 
frightful sufferings in which his ambition had 
involved them, scarcely forty thousand were 
restored to their native country ; and many, 
very many of these, wounded, broken-down, 
and dying, were grateful at being permitted 
to crawl back, though only to reach a grave 
in that land, which eight months before they 
had left so full of hope, and strength, and 
power. 

And now, my dearest boy, instead of 
writing any more at present, I must wish 
you good night: every body has been asleep 
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long ago. My candles are almost done — 
my fire almost out; it has already struck 
one o'clock, and I shall now go to sleep as 
fast as I can; all the faster, I hope, for 
having written for so long a time. And yet I 
like very much to lie awake sometimes, and 
think of all that is past — of all that yet may 
come — of the many things that have given 
me so much pleasure, and of those which 
have caused me so much pain. But now, my 
darling boy, again good night : that the 
God of heaven may bless and preserve you, 
is the earnest prayer of one who loves you, 
and who looks forward to your future hap- 
piness, as a happiness granted to her own 
heart. 

The return in safety of Napoleon to Paris, 
though thus alone and unattended, caused 
great joy through the whole nation. His 
invincible army, they said, had been con- 
quered by the climate, not by the enemy. 
Every effort was made to raise men, arms, 
and money; and a few weeks only had 
passed, when Napoleon found himself again 
at the head of thirty-five hundred thousand 
soldiers. Scarcely was this army completed, 

T 2 
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when they were called into action. Prussia, 
determined no longer to endure the yoke of 
the French Emperor, had risen in arms: 
Russia, with its brave troops, hastened to 
its assistance, and England with its gold. 

Napoleon marched his army into Saxony 
against the two allied monarchs, the brave 
Frederic William of Prussia, and Alexander, 
the Czar of Russia. 

During the four months that followed, 
several fields were fought, but in none of 
these, either side gained much advantage. 
The fortune of the French seemed entirely 
to have forsaken them; they were indeed 
still unconquered, but one battle was not 
now, as formerly, sufficient to decide the 
fate of a whole nation ; and misfortune and 
defeat were rapidly preparing for the now 
falling emperor. 

Austria hastened to join her troops to 
the already numerous armies of Russia and 
Prussia. All seemed resolved, by uniting 
their strength, to extinguish the power 
which had so long held the greater part of 
Europe in subjection. 

For a little time success seemed again to 
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have visited those ranks of the brave aiid 
resolute French that were headed by Napo- 
leon himself, but it was of short duration ; 
tidings of defeat reached him on every side : 
one division after another of his army had 
been obliged to retreat before the rapid ad- 
vance of the allied forces ; and he was at 
length himself compelled to quit Dresden, 
which he had always looked to, as a sure 
place of defence. 

Napoleon retired with his army towards 
Leipsig : scarcely had he reached that city, 
when the enemy appeared in view; every 
preparation was made for battle. It was 
commenced as early in the morning as the 
light peimitted, and raged with equal fury 
till night closed in. Much loss had been 
sustained by the French army, though not 
by that part commanded by the emperor, 
whose very presence seemed still to secure 
the utmost bravery and devotion of his 
troops. But gallant as their behaviour had 
been, he found himself compelled to con- 
tinue his retreat from Leipsig. And so 
humbled by his repeated losses was now the 
brave and haughty spirit of Napoleon, that 
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he sought to obtam peace by yielding up 
whatever he possessed of Poland, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. But it was now 
too late ; the allied princes had sworn to trust 
to no treaty offered by the French, and to 
consent to no cessation of hostilities as long 
as there remained one soldier belonging to 
the enemy in their dominions. No answer 
was therefore returned to Napoleon, and he 
continued his dangerous and huiried retreat 
through a country crowded by his foes, and 
receiving every day new tidings of evil. 
Yet the presence of mind, the determination 
of this great man, whose talents had hitherto 
been so ill directed, never deserted him; 
and the bravery of his gallant followers, 
even in the hour of victory, never surpassed 
what they now displayed in that of defeat 

The pursuit of the French army, fortu- 
nately for them, had been entrusted to the 
Austrians, and they continued it with much 
less rigour and cruelty than the Prussians, 
from their deep hatred of their foes, would 
probably have used. The flying army reached 
the banks of the Rhine, and on passing that 
river, felt themselves once more to be in se- 
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curity ; whilst the brave preservers of their 
countries, who followed close upon their 
steps, uttered loud shouts of joy at seeing 
the enemy, so long their terror, thus recross- 
ing the boundary, and compelled to retreat 
for safety to their own land. 

Napoleon returned to Paris, but his fall 
was fast approaching : the whole of France, 
with the exception only of the army, was 
wearied of war, and as the promoter of it, 
hated even the name of Napoleon. Such 
of the French as had remained during aU 
this time faithful to the exiled family of 
their murdered king, were glad to take ad- 
vantage of such feelings to spread an inter- 
est in the cause of the rightful successor of 
the throne. Thus discontent and division 
surrounded the emperor in his own country, 
at the very time that he looked forward to 
an invasion of the allied monarchs, and that 
he learned the almost total defeat of his 
armies in Italy and Spain. 

Destruction was indeed fast preparing for 
Napoleon : English troops, headed by the 
brave Wellington, of whom I shall soon 
have much to tell you, had entered the south 
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of France. The Russians were fast ad- 
vancing on the north, the Prussians and 
Austrians on the east 

In vain did Napoleon now attempt to 
raise, as formerly, the enthusiasm of the 
nation ; the army alone supported his cause : 
his hour of glory and of triumph had passed 
away for ever. 

Nearer and nearer every day the enemy 
approached ; all gave way before their con- 
quering numbers ; and veteran generals, long 
accustomed to victorj^, found themselves 
compelled to retreat before the eager ad- 
vance of their foes. 

The emperor quitted Paris with the in- 
tention of again heading his army, and the 
defeat that followed at La Roihiere, he him- 
self said, had almost led him to resign the 
crown of France to its rightful monarch ; 
but a fresh body of troops arriving, his 
hopes of success were again raised. During 
the few following days he was repeatedly 
victorious, and part of the enemy's forces 
were driven back with great loss ; but any 
advantage now gained by the French was 
always followed by defeat. I think that 
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this is the period of the history of Napoleon 
which excites most admiration of his cha- 
racter, though perhaps it is only because at 
this time it asks for most pity. But the 
fearlessness with which he attacked armies 
so vastly more numerous than his own — ^his 
unwearied efforts — ^the rapidity of his move- 
ments from one enemy to another — ^his wil- 
lingness to undergo the same or a greater de- 
gree of fatigue and danger with the lowest 
rank of his army, all call for that respect 
which every one must feel for his talents as 
a general. 

The whole anxiety of the emperor was 
now to prevent, if possible, the allied armies 
from marching against Paris. The dissatis- 
faction of the French nation had at this 
time risen to such a height, that with the 
exception of the army, all would have re- 
joiced at the total overthrow of the emperor. 
What he so much dreaded was already near 
at hand — ^the enemy were on their way to 
Paris. He resolved instantly to follow them, 
in the hope of coming up and engaging with 
the rear, before the city had been compelled 
to surrender. Once more his devoted troops 
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eagerly obeyed his command to press for- 
ward with the utmost haste. No moment 
was allowed or asked for rest or refreshment ; 
all were intent only on rushing forward, but 
all was of no avail. Long before they 
reached Paris, the forces left to protect that 
city had yielded to the superior numbers by 
which they were attacked, and the last battle 
which was to decide the fate of many nations 
had been fought. 

Napoleon heard the tidings : he stopped 
the hurried march of his soldiers, and re- 
turned to remain that night at the palace of 
Fontainbleau. He knew that his destiny 
was sealed ; he felt that he was no longer 
in the possession of a kingdom. 

Though the monarchs of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia had openly declared that they 
invaded France, not with the purpose of 
making war with that nation, but of com- 
pelling Napoleon to resign the authority he 
had usurped unlawfully over other coun- 
tries; and that, having accomplished this, 
they would leave her people to choose their 
own king, and decide under what govern- 
ment they should be ruled ; yet they were 
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not unwilling that the royal family, the 
Bourbons, should through their means be 
restored. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, seeing that he had 
nothing now to hope for, drew up and signed 
a solemn act, declaring that he was willing 
to resign the throne, and even to quit France 
for ever, providing that the right of succes- 
sion was preserved to his son, then a child 
of five years old. The officers who were to 
convey this abdication to Paris, asked what 
stipulations they should insist upon for the 
emperor himself; he answered, "None: 
make the best terms you can for France ; for 
myself I ask nothing " The resignation of 
Napoleon was received, but the condition 
with regard to his son was rejected. In one 
instance, however, he received more than he 
condescended to ask. It was agreed that 
he should indeed quit France for ever, but 
that he should still continue the title of 
emperor, and should keep possession of the 
small island of Elba. 

Illness prevented the dethroned monarch 
6*om immediately quitting the palace, which 
he had no longer a right to inhabit; and 
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before leaving it, he heard that the Bourbons 
had been restored, and that Louis the 
Eighteenth would shortly be in possession 
of the throne of his father. Before setting 
out on his journey, Napoleon was once more 
surrounded by a body of officers and men, 
who gathered round him to receive his fare- 
well, and to express again and again their 
attachment to himself. It is said, that when 
he bade adieu to the brave friends, of whom 
no change of fortune had been able to de- 
prive him, that tears filled his eyes, and 
calling them his brave companions, his 
friends, his children, he bade them once 
more farewell. 

On reaching the French coast, where he 
was to embark for Elba, he found a vessel 
prepared to convey him to that island ; but 
his dislike to sail under the flag of the 
Bourbons, made him prefer an English 
frigate, by which means he was carried to 
all that was now left to him for a kingdom. 
Here he continued the same observances, 
and as much as possible the same appear- 
ance, as when he had been emperor of half 
Europe. But the sovereignty of Elba was 
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not many miles in extent, and could not 
long satisfy a nature like that of Napoleon. 
He sunk into a state of dejection and list- 
lessness, from which he was only roused by 
the situation of France, which was such as 
to awaken within him dreams of ambition 
and of conquest. 

The family of the restored monarch never 
had been popular in France; they were now 
even less so than formerly ; and ere the close 
of summer, hope was strong in the heart of the 
exiled emperor of again heading an army of 
his faithful soldiers, and with their aid 
raising himself to the height from which he 
had been hurled. He excused himself for 
the breaking of a treaty, which he had been 
the first to propose, by pronouncing it not 
to be binding, since his conditions with re- 
gard to his son had not been agreed to. For 
some months secret ambassadors were con- 
tinually passing between France and Elba ; 
and by their means, the army still devoted to 
the cause of their brave leader, was informed 
of his intention of again placing himself at 
their head. All was arranged, and Napo- 
leon had once more raised his standard in 
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France, before it was suspected that he was 
not still the subdued and submissive gover- 
nor of the Island of Elba. 

He landed in France, accompanied by 
his little band, consisting only of eight 
hundred men, and pursued for some days 
his march towards Paris, without being 
joined, as he had hoped, by any of his an- 
cient army. At length he came suddenly 
upon a body of men, who had been sent out 
to attack him, and to prevent his further 
progress. On observing them, he com- 
manded his own band to halt, and advancing 
alone to the approaching party, he threw 
open his surtout, and exclaimed, " If there 
be among you one soldier who desires to 
kill his general, let him do it now; here I 
am." The old cry of " Live the Emperor !" 
which they had been so long accustomed to 
use, burst from every lip. Napoleon threw 
himself among them, and asked one old 
soldier, if he could have had the heart to 
have killed his sovereign. The old man 
dropped his ramrod into his musket, to show 
that it was uncharged, and answered, "Judge 
if I could have done thee much barm : every 
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other gun is the same" The two troops 
united, and continued their march together. 

Shortly after this, Colonel Labedoyere, 
then in the service of Louis the Eighteenth, 
appeared at a little distance, at the head of 
a considerable force ; the two bands imme- 
diately rushed forward to mix in each other's 
ranks, and " Live Napoleon ! Live the em- 
peror !" again was loudly heard. Thus, as 
Napoleon continued his march, his numbers 
almost hourly increased. He entered Lyons 
without scarcely an attempt at resistance, 
and was welcomed with enthusiastic de- 
light by the troops which it contained. 

A large body of men, under the command 
of Marshal Ney, marched from Paris to join 
the standard of Napoleon ; and the safety 
of Louis now depended solely on those 
troops commanded by Marshal Mac Donald, 
who, from the superiority of his numbers 
over those of Napoleon, trusted yet to be 
able to crush his hopes by an utter defeat. 
His men were drawn up in line of battle, to 
wait the advance of the enemy, and were 
amusing themselves in singing and listening 
to songs in honour of the Bourbons, when 
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an open carriage suddenly appeared ad- 
vancing rapidly towards them. Their an- 
cient general was recognized by the men, 
and forgetting everything but their devotion 
to him, they raised a shout of joy, sur- 
rounded the carriage with loud cries of 
^' Live the Emperor !" and tearing the w^hite 
cockades, the badge of the Bourbons, from 
their hats, they trampled them in the dust. 
Marshal Mac Donald, who alone of all that 
numerous body of men remained faithful to 
the cause of Louis, escaped with difficulty 
to Paris. Thus, without one blow having 
been struck, that unfoitunate monarch w^as 
again obliged to fly from his capital, and 
Napoleon once more made a triumphant 
entry into Paris, and took possession of the 
throne. 

Thus far everything had been in his 
favour ; but scarcely had he again assumed 
the title of Emperor of the French, when 
all Europe prepared once more for war. 
Armies from Russia, Prussia, Germany, and 
England, these last commanded by the Duke 
of Wellington, were once more in prepara- 
tion, not only to dethrone Napoleon, but 
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effectually to prevent his ever again being 
able to spread war over the face of Eu- 
rope. 

Great preparations were immediately begun 
in France, to raise an army sufficient to 
enable them to meet the enemy, and before 
two months had passed from the time that 
he had landed on its shore. Napoleon was 
at the head of a well-armed, well-disciplined, 
and numerous force. All the energy of the 
reinstated emperor was now indeed neces- 
sary: his enemies were approaching on 
every side, and his dangers and difficulties 
daily increased with a fearful rapidity. 

After strongly fortifying Paris, and various 
other cities and postl^ of defence in France, 
the emperor determined, at the head of his 
army, to march against those enemies the 
most in advance : these were the English 
and Prussians, who had already made Brus- 
sels the head-quarters of the army. 

The English, I have told you, were com- 
manded by the Duke of Wellington; the 
Prussians by the brave Marshal Blucher, 
whose heroism and eagerness to advance had 
gained him among his soldiers, by whom he 

X 
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was much beloved, the name of '* Marshal 
Forwards." 

Napoleon had always a high opinion of 
the bravery and talent, which so greatly dis- 
tinguished the leader of the English forces : 
on stepping into his carriage to leave Paris, 
he said, " I go to measure myself against 
Wellington." So rapid was his advance, 
that the English were not aware of it, till it 
was announced by the sound of cannon in 
the distance : and so little had it been ex- 
pected, that the Duke of Brunswick, and 
many of the officers, English and Prus- 
sian, were at a ball given by the Duchess 
of Richmond, when the bugle sounded a 
call to arms, and many rushed from that 
scene of amusement and of mirth, to one of 
glory, but of bloodshed and of death. 

Some of the English troops had only that 
night arrived from England, and without 
being able to procure any rest, were obliged 
to march immediately for Quatre-bras, and 
to prepare for action. 

Napoleon was at first undetermined whe- 
ther to attack with his greatest force, Blu- 
cher at Ligny, or Wellington at Quatre-bras. 
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The Prussians were at this time the greatest 
army of the two, for they were already all 
assembled, while some of the forces under 
the command of the English duke had not 
yet reached Brussels. He determined there- 
fore upon marching the greater part of his 
army, under his own command, to Ligny 
whilst the defeat of the English, with a 
smaller number of men, he entrusted to 
Marshal Ney. 

The Duke of Wellington lay under great 
disadvantages; his forces did not nearly 
equal that of the enemy, and many of them 
were still suffering under the fatigue of a 
long march ; but a well-merited confidence 
in his troops, and an equally natural reli- 
ance in his own powers as a general, led 
him without hesitation to accept the battle. 
A bloody day followed, but night found the 
English in possession of the post of Quatre- 
bras. 

In the very beginning of the fight, the 
gallant Duke of Brunswick fell. He did 
not live to see how well the vow made to 
avenge upon the French nation the death of 
his father, was fulfilled. I have told you, 
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that after the death of the old Duke of 
Brunswick, his son had given orders that 
the army should wear mourning till the 
moment when he might be revenged. The 
soldiers of Brunswick beheld the fate of 
their gallant leader, and now of their own 
accord renewed that vow, and swore never 
to change their sable dress for one of a 
brighter colour, till the death of the son 
as well as that of the father had been deeply- 
avenged. How speedily this was accom- 
plished you will shortly learn. 

Blucher's army had not met with a like 
success with the English ; his numbers were 
greatly inferior to that of the enemy, and 
the bravery for which the French troops 
had been so long distinguished was undi- 
minished. At the close of the day the 
Prussians were forced to retreat, but they 
did so without any signs of disorder or con- 
fusion. 

Having thus, as he hoped, almost com- 
pleted the defeat of Blucher's army. Napo- 
leon left the pursuit to Marshal Grouchy, 
and turned to join his great force with that 
of Ney, against the Duke of Wellington, 
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who had now quitted Quatre-bras, and sta- 
tionied his army on an open field, at a short 
distance from the small village of Waterloo. 
The day was cold and stormy ; but the spi- 
rits of the EngHsh soldiers were raised by 
the recollection of their success at Quatre- 
bras, and by the hopes of a yet more glori- 
ous victory now awaiting them. 

The Duke of Wellington and Blucher 
had agreed to join their forces, and this 
Napoleon had been eager to prevent. Mes- 
sengers were now dispatched by Wellington, 
to inform the Prussian general of his move- 
ments, and to remind him that two of his di- 
visions would be expected, on the following 
day, to support the English army. The 
brave old Blucher returned for answer, that 
he would leave one division to prevent the 
advance of Marshal Grouchy, and that with 
all the rest of his army he would himself 
march to the field of Waterloo. This, how* 
ever, by the rain, which continued to fall in 
torrents, and from the badness of the road, 
he was prevented from doing at as early an 
hour as he had expected. 

Napoleon's great fear had been, that the 
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English, without entering into any decided 
battle, would gradually retreat till they came 
upon the Prussian army, when he would 
have to engage with the two forces of these 
two great nations at once. When, there- 
fore, from the top of a hill, he saw the Eng- 
lish prepared to give battle, on the field of 
Waterloo, his joy was very great, and he 
exclaimed, ^^ At last, then, I have these Eng- 
lish in my grasp." 

Wellington's object was to defer the bat- 
tle till the arrival of the Prussians should 
increase his number; that of Napoleon, im- 
mediately to engage, in the hope of defeat- 
ing the English before any aid could reach 
them. 

About twelve in the day the French com- 
menced the contest by attacking the right 
wing of the English army. For some time 
it was well and equally maintained on both 
sides, but at length the French were forced 
to retire. The centre of the English line 
was next attacked. The English cavalry 
advanced; sword to sword the fight con- 
tinued, till the French gave way, and fled 
for protection to their own lines. The 
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English followed : they were charged by a 
fresh body of cavalry, and in their turn were 
driven back with great loss. Thus, for some 
time, success and defeat seemed equally di- 
vided between the two contending parties. 

The third attack was made by the French 
cuirassiers, a magnificent body of men. 
They charged the English artillerymen, 
and drove them from their guns. They 
then rushed upon the infantry, who had 
been formed into squares. These remained 
steady and immovable, watching the furious 
onset of the enemy till they were within a 
few yards of them, and then fired ; the ca- 
valry were driven back, but immediately re- 
newed the attack. Several times they were 
forced to return, and as often did they again 
advance with the same fearless bravery; 
but their exposed situation to the repeated 
and incessant fire of our infantry, soon thin- 
ned the lines of these gallant men, and after a 
fearful loss they were obliged to withdraw. 

The fire of the whole line of the French 
cannon was now again opened against the 
English, who were ordered to lie down flat 
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on the ground, in order to allow the balls to 
pass over them. 

At this time the loss of our gallant coun- 
trymen amounted to ten thousand, that of 
Napoleon to fifteen thousand. So far the 
battle had proceeded, and no aid had yet 
arrived from the Prussians. Between six 
and seven in the evening, however, they 
were discovered to be within a short dis- 
tance of the field. Unless, therefore, by 
one last and powerful effort, Wellington 
could be forced to retreat firom that station, 
of which he had not yielded one inch, 
during the seven hours that the fighting had 
continued, the arrival of his allies would 
almost certainly decide the day in his fa- 
vour. 

For this last effort, then. Napoleon pre- 
pared. He told his troops, that the Prus- 
sians, who were now seen in the distance, 
were flying before Marshal Grouchy. He 
bade them advance boldly, and by one blow 
crush the hopes of the English; but his 
high hope and spirit had now deserted him, 
and he did not, as he had used to do, him- 
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self head the charge ; he left that duty to 
Marshal Ney, while he retired to the top of 
a small height, from whence he might ob- 
serve the fate of the day. 

The English army was now drawn out in 
one long line. The moment that the French 
appeared, they were met by such a storm 
of musketry, that they stopped, hesitated, 
lost order, and at last turned and fled. 

At the head of his army Wellington now 
advanced on foot, to attack the old guards 
which had been left as a reserve, and was 
all that now remained unbroken of the 
French army. They were gallantly met, 
but nothing could withstand the victorious 
English. Napoleon watched the onset. 
Suddenly he became pale as death, and ex- 
claiming, " They are mingled together ; all 
is lost for the present," he galloped from 
the field. 

At the same time that the English had 
advanced, for the last fatal charge, the 
Prussians coming up, attacked the rear of 
the old guard, who, having to deal with 
both armies at once, were quickly over- 
powered. In every direction the defeated 
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French fled in the greatest confusion, mak- 
ing the best of their way back into France, 
and leaving, in the hurry of their flight, 
their arms and baggage, and their wounded 
companions. 

Now, for the first time, the English and 
Prussian generals met, and Blucher readily 
undertook to continue the pursuit of the 
flying enemy during the night, thus giving 
rest to the hard-wrought and victorious 
English. 

Never had a field been more hardly con- 
tested, or more gloriously won, than that of 
Waterloo. Never, said Wellington himself, 
had he fought so hard for victory; and 
never, by the gallantry of the enemy, been 
so nearly beaten. 

Napoleon continued his hasty retreat to 
Paris. He had sent thither repeated assur- 
ances of victories gained ; but when he thus 
returned alone, the truth could no longer be 
concealed. It was known that an engage- 
ment had taken place, and that a defeat, a 
total defeat had followed. 

I have told you that the army alone, of 
all the French nation, was attached to Na- 
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poleon ; that army was now no more ; and 
he was, shortly after his arrival in Paris, in- 
formed that his power was over — that he 
was no longer the Emperor of the French. 
Thus ended the second reign of Napoleon, 
which had been only of one hundred days 
duration. 

All of hope that now remained to the fallen 
monarch was to effect an escape to America. 
Happy had it been for him had he suc- 
ceeded in the attempt ; but it was prevented 
by the nimiber of English vessels, which 
lined the French coast, with directions to 
cut off all means of escape, should such be 
attempted. To avoid the dangers which 
menaced him in France, he was at length 
compelled to embark in an English ship, 
the Bellerophon, to sail for England, and 
there to wait the decision of his conquerors, 
as to what his future destiny should be. 

The decree of the allied powers was soon 
known. It was this, that Napoleon should 
not be permitted to land in England, but 
should immediately be conveyed to St. He- 
lena, where, without being actually impri- 
soned, he should be held in such security as 
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to allow no chance of anoiher escape ; and 
ihat he should take with him some officers 
and domestics to whose sendees he had 
been accustomed. 

Thus, then, an exile, and in all but the 
name a prisoner, was to end the earthly ca- 
reer of one who, but a few months before, 
made all Europe tremble for its safety. 
Then he had beheld thousands of brave 
hearts willing to purchase gloiy for him, at 
the price of their own lives; he was the 
mover of great events, the possessor of un- 
limited power, the governor of nations ; and 
now a prisoner and a slave. Nearly six 
years did he linger out in exile, from which 
only a slow and painful death released him. 

Some have blamed, others extolled the 
treatment that the fallen emperor met with 
trom the English at St Helena. Perhaps 
there is truth on both sides. I cannot 
decide the question. His fate was a hard 
one : it may also have been necessary and 
just. 

My last story is ended, my darling boy. 
While writing it I have very often missed 
the help of my little critic ; and my great 
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fear is, that you will miss it also; that I 
may have made this story less easy to be 
understood than my former ones, when 

H 1 was here, insisting upon almost every 

page being read to him as it was written, 
and often reproving and correcting me for 
words that he thought too long. T must, 
however, comfort myself with the recollection 
of what he one day said to me, when I com- 
plained of the difficulty of always finding 
words and expressions suited to my little 
five years' old reader : " If it gives you so 
much trouble correcting it, now that it is 
written, never mind ; when he is five years 
old I shall be eleven, and by that time I 
shall surely be able to explain every one of 
the words to him, though I do think them a 
little long now." 
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CHAPTER X. 



LETTER TO GEORGE RAWDON R- 



EiGHT months ago, my dearest baby, I began 
this book. Eight months ago (that is a 
long time in your little life) you were here 
to inspire me anew with a wish to write 
" Badia's book," as you used to call every 
piece of paper which you found littering my 
room; or, as was much oftener the case, 
you would delay its progress by calling me 
from it. For your merry laugh, the sound 
of your voice, whether near or at a distance, 
was always sure to cause the pen to be laid 
aside ; and then, how merry were the games 
we used to have — ^how glad the laughter — 
how unwelcome the summons which called 
you to walk, or dine — ^how eager the assur- 
ance that Badia would come back soon to 
play with , and how faithfully was thai 
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promise kept. It seems very strange that I 
should then so suddenly have acquired a love 
for laughing, dancing, singing, running about, 
and that now it should so suddenly again 
have left me; that I should sit as silently 
and thoughtfully over my book or em- 
broidering-frame, as if I had not for the last 
eighteen months been acting playfellow to 
a merry imp of three years old. Can you 
tell me how this should be ? or, shall I tell 
you ? It was because I sang, ran, danced 
to please you, that I loved it ; and it is be- 
cause you are now away that I love it no 
longer. 

I had forgotten that the time must come 
when you would have to go away. I had 
forgotten that you could not always live here ; 
but I was reminded of it, for my dearest 

boy, my ovm darling little R n, went 

many, a great many miles away from me. 

And now no more, with laughing play, 
We'll chase spring's roseate hours away ; 
No more, amid fair summer's bowers, 
Seek for our favourite wilding flowers ; 
And never more, when grief shall fling 
Around my heart its shadowing. 
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Thoult quit thy brother*s laughing band. 

And at my side take silent stand, 

And gaze upon my tearfiil eye, 

In earnest, child-like sympathy ; 

Then raise thy graceful arms, to twine 

My neck around, and press to mine 

Thy ruby lips. No more I'll bend 

Me nightly o'er thy curtained bed. 

And pray Almighty Heaven to send 

Its purest blessings on thy head. 

No more my overwrought heart shall weep 

Tears of most deep and earnest joy. 

To hear my name, even in sleep, 

Breathed through thy parted lips, sweet boy ! 

No more my anxious ear shall watch 

The light sound of thy fairy feet ; 

No more thy bright, glad, laughing eye, 

My longing eye shall meet. 

I have tried to write to you, my dearest 
boy, in prose, and now, as you see, in verse, 
and neither please me. I have often, when 
I wished to write your name on a book or 
toy, with love, etcetera, as I do to your bro- 
thers, thrown the pen aside ; for I felt that 
no words, no terms of affection could ex- 
press half of the love I feel for you. It 
seems the same now ; too full a heart is, I 
find, as bad an assistant to letter-writing as 
too vacant a one ; yet I am drawing out my 
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letter, one line after another, because I am 
unwilling to conclude this my last page in 
your book. 

How often do we find that some hearts, 
however much they may have wished to 
quit a spot they have never loved, or how- 
ever ardently longed to complete some task 
they have undertaken, yet when they do quit 
that spot, or when they have come to the 
wished-for conclusion, feel at the last a 
pain, a sorrow, which they little expected ! 
Alas, then, for such hearts ! when they 
must quit scenes endeared to them by every 
recollection ; friends who — ^but I forget that 
T am not as usual writing upon slips of 
paper intended to meet no eye but my own : 
I forgot for a moment that I was writing to 
you, my merry-hearted boy. 

It would be sad indeed, if now, for the 
first time, I should break through my reso- 
lution of writing only what may suit the 
sunshine of your little life. The sunshine, 
my darling child ! may such be long the 
only term fitted to express the gladness of 
your existence. 
* And now that "my pleasant task" is done, 

Y 
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that my book must come to a close, it will 
be with a prayer too deep, too fervent to be 
uttered here, but which, like many another 
where your name has been breathed, will 
not rise the less certainly to a throne of 
grace, that it is known only to the silentness 
and secrecy of my own heart. 



THE END. 



Joseph Kickerbyi Printer, Sherboum Lane. 
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